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An Ugly Adventure. 


Lieutenant Moodie, a young officer in the 
British army, had a rough introduction to the 
sport of elephant-hunting. He had joined several 
of his brother officers for a hunt of big game on 
the Gualana River, in South Africa. Having a 
headache on the first morning after his arrival, 
he did not set off with the hunters, but arranged 
to join them later in the day. 


While crossing an open meadow near the river- 
bank, on his way to his friends, he heard shots 
and soon after cries of “Pas-op /’’ “Take care!” 
in Dutch and English, coupled with his name. 
A moment later a large — accompanied 
by three smaller ones, issued from the edge of the 
jungle. As they were coming directly toward 
him, Moodie had little time to consider his 
movements. 

He retreated hastily out of their direct path, 
thinking they would not see him; but in this he 
was mistaken, for looking back, he saw to his 
dismay that they were raj idly’ pursuing him. 
They were screaming and trumpeting so loudly 
that he was almost stunned with the noise. 

The elephants came on till they were within | 
twenty paces. Then the lieutenant turned, cocked | 
his gun and aimed at the head of the largest. But | 
the powder was damp, and the gun hung fire till 
he was in the act of taking it from his shoulder, 
when it went off, the ball grazing the side of the | 
brute’s head. Halting for an instant, the elephant | 
again dashed forward. 

Moodie fell, but could not remember whether 
he was struck by the elephant’s trunk or not. 
She thrust at him then with her tusk, missing 
him, though she plowed up the earth within an 
inch of his body. She then caught him with 
her trunk by the middle, threw him between her 
forefeet and knocked him about for some time. 
Once she trod on his chest so hard that the bones 
pony: under the a and once she put her foot 
on his arm, rome pond lay flat on the = 

y 


Moodie kept cool, and to move 
so as to escape the beast’s direct tread. 

At this crisis two of the hunters’tame up and 
fired several shots at the elephant, upon which 
she reluctantly left Moodie, giving him a cuff or 
two with her hind feet in —— 

When it was all over, oung lieutenant 
ay nage a up and found ta aside from _. 

lly shak was uninj 
though piastered ' with —— on head to foot. 
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Basuto Proverbs. 





A low stage of civilization is favorable to the 
development of figurative language. Suspicion | 
prevails among the people, and this leads them | 
to speak in metaphors, to conceal the real thought | 
under a harmless name. Again, the language | 
has but a small number of words, and the 
ingenuity of the people is exercised in making 
one phrase serve several purposes. 


Here is a proverb of the Basutos: “A mother 
is like the cow which sustains the family in time 
of drought.” 

If aman is sent anywhere as an ambassador, 
and appears to be in a t hurry, trying to get 
— early, the Nata 5 is, “A man who is patient 
eats fa t an impatient man has to 
content himself with the flesh of a lean goat.” 

Their proverbial wisdom is shown in the 
following advice: “Do not prick an — with 
a two-pointed needle, as that hurts yoursel —_ 
as much as it hurts him.” This is explain 
meaning, “Do not insult or annoy an enemy 
before witnesses, as it will do you as much harm 
in the end, and reflect upon you quite as much 
as it does upon him.” 

If a man goes to warn another, or a tribe, of 
coming danger, he is called “a light in the 
darkness.” A still more poetical saying is, 
“Men may meet, but mountains never.” 


~~ 
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Set Up. 


A colored philosopher of Atlanta has been 
delivering himself of some sensible remarks, 
which are printed in the Constitution. 

“Dey’s one thing gwine ter be bad on de cullud 
race ef dey has war,” said an old darky. 

“And what’s that?’ 

“Well, suh, I ’fraid dey’ll promote some er 

lem.’ 





“Why, you should rejoice over that!” 

“No, suh—not me! I done see too much er 
dat. 'W’ y, I once knowed ez peaceabul en 
sociable a nigger ez you’d fin’ in a fo’tnight, but 
he jined a military comp’ny en dey made him a 
kunnel,’en dat wuz de ruination en him! He des 

uit workin’, en strut en strut ter beat de ban’! 

)e town wuz too small ter hol’ him, en he move 
ter a bigger one; but he swelled out too big fer 
-* en he keep a-swellin’ en a-swellin’ night en 


"Nite mos’ kill his sixteen chillun kase dey 
wouldn’t call him ‘kunnel,’ en his wife hol’ her 
ow Fie high dat she knock de shingles off de 
she 

“No, suh! I wants mighty few kunnels in my 
race—few, en wid a purty long stretch er country 
between ’em!’’ 


——_ —~+eo3n 


Coming. Evil. 


Some of the colored people of Georgia ‘are 
pretty well scared over the Cuban war, unless 
the Atlanta Constitution is joking. 

Two Atlanta darkies were discussing the war 
— ee ; “hee suh,”’ —y - “we 
is sho’ gone dis time! Dey aint no ’scape fer us. 
We is teetotally gone!” J 

“How come ?” 

“W’y, dey got guns now dat kin shoot twenty 
mile—guns dat ’Il keep a nigger runnin’ all day 


yen 





long en ketch him in de night-time!” 
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TTLEW RITES. Tower’ Franklin Standard 
Price @75 (Tented itp yer month): pes 


machine on itive market. Catalogue sell 
you a good Standard second-hand etctaen with 
visible writing, tor $25. Write for particulars to 
CUTTER TOWEK CO., 124 Milk St., Basten. 
Typewriters Sold, Exc hanged and Repair 


MONUMENTS 


oe buy marble or groatte 
DON T till you investigate WHITE BRONZE. 
More artistic and enduries; "leon expensive. Prices 
to suitall, Great improvement in color. Write for de- 
signs and information. Costs nothing to investigate. 
NO MOSS GROWING. NO & CRUMBLING. 
CLEANING. CRACKING. 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 
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The Perfect Lawn and Garden Sprinkler 


ADeluge | Can be used 















amongst the most 
» delicate flowers. 
* Quickly drawn to 
»” different locations by 
hose attached. Separa- 
‘ble Nozzle can be attached 
to any hose. Collapsible 
sled occupies small space. 


*] 00 % for Nozzle and Sled com- 
plete by mail, post-paid, 
if not found at your dealers. 


Circular Free. 


_ HERSEY MANFG. CO., 





So. Boston, Mass. 




















NO ODOR. NOTASTE. NO TROUBLE. NOFAILURES. 
Ask Your Grocer for Knox’s Acidulated 


Gelatine, or send 5c. for sample, which requires 
goly soho, flavor and sugar to make a pint of per- 
ec . 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People.”— 
Free with order, or send 2c. stamp to cover fastens. 
Book contains tested recipes tor making 70 easy, 
delicious desserts. 

Cc. B. KNOX, Johnstown, N. Y. 








COMPANION. 
Trial Free of 


a wonderful remedy for sick or nervous headache. 
Absolutely harmless, and relieves instantly. For 
sale by all druggists. For Trial Package Free, ad- 
dress Eureka Headache Cure Co., Concord, N.F1. 


Eureka Headache Cure. 


E ARN a Camera, Bicycle, 


Toilet Set, Watch. 


SELL BAKER’S TEAS. 6 SPICES. Eto., among 

S*ihend is. Sell a total of 75 lbs. for Girls’ or Boys’ 
Bicycle ; 100 to 150 lbs. for Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s Hi 4 
est Grade Bicycle; 10 Ibs. Crescent Camera; 25 
Silver Watch and Chain, Banquet Lamp, ‘Autoharp, 
Guitar or Mandolin; 13 Ibs. for Chamber Toilet Set; 
50 Ibs. Gold Watch and Chain or Dinner Set. 








B-A-K-E-R. 


was the BOY who wanted a wheel, 
And oh, how happy it made him feel 


When, reading the epee o’er one day 
He found an Ad. ith a big display, 
Telling the way ‘he could quickly earn 
The wheel for which his heart did yearn. 


An 
B was the Boy who wanted a wheel. 


AX was the AD. in the paper, 
And it made the boy cut a caper, 


And, ae the wheels were many things 


Enough "6 fit up a monstrous store— 
Cameras, jewelry, watches and rings. 
And tea-sets and lots of other things: 


An 
A was the Ad. in the paper. 


K was the different KINDS to séll 
Coffee and tea, and sp ices as well, 


And 
K was the Kinds of things you could sell. 


E was the EASE with which things sold ; 
He didn’t feel confident or bold, 
But mamma ordered some coffee and tea, 
So he took his k as brave as A be, 
And started off alone on his rou 
And in less than - ment sold sixteen pounds. 


E was the Ease with which things sold. 


R was the splendid REWARD~—a wheel, 

That made him as proud as a boy could feel. 
And all these letters set in a ow 
Like this, B-A-K-E-R, you kno 
will = | you the name of the shrewd, kind 


Whose clover brain devised this plan, 
Which brought such a wealth of grateful jo ig 
To his firm supporter, this happy small boy. 


Victor VAN TASSEL BRUORTON, 
40 Brooks Ave., Arlington, Mass. 


. Baker pays express on se. orders. Terms of 
3 Uf reference ts sent. nd for Catalogue. 











W. G. BAKER (Dept. . Springfield, Mass. 





Heat Eruptions 


-caused by excessive heat in summer have a 


safe and sure remedy in G@mfort powder 


for it has worked to 


perfection. I always 


recommend it for all kinds of skin irrita- 


tion.” 


All Druggists. 


— Elizabeth Kirk, Trained Nurse, Waterbury, Conn. 


25 and soc. Sample box free. COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Ct 
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Mocha 
and 

Java 
ABSOLUTELY PURE-— 
PRICE WITHIN REACH OF ALL. 

Sold Only in One-Pound Air-Tight Tins. 


SHAPLEICH COFFEE CO., BOSTON. 


COFFEE! 


DELICIOUS FLAVOR. 


Best Grocers Have It. 
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The Great Test 


Of a pure soap is—will it shrink 
wool? If so, 
there’s some- 
thing injurious 
in it. For toi- 
let—for bath— 
for washing 
dainty articles, 
use a soap so 
purethat it 
won’t shrink 
a” ' pa cigar wool z That’ s 


WOOL SOAP 






















IT SWIMS. 


Y Very Finest Spices, blended in 
most particular proportions, 
withcut fermentation, make 





Tomato Catsup especially 
gratifying to the fastidious 
taste. If you think there is 
little difference in catsups,try 
Van Camp’s. Every bottle 
packed in a cardboard box 
VAN CAMP PACKING Co, 
336 Kentucky Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 

















Leaders of the highest art ( 
of Confections. Their Purity, © 
Palatability and Delicacy are 

our best arguments. ....... 

Our Inimitable Package is 

a Special Feature. 
Sold by most all leading dealers. 
If our near-by dealer hasn’t them 
send us 60 cents or 80 cents for a 
pound package, express paid. 


ALDRICH & SMITH, 
a1 Portland Street, Boston. 











“The Best Shoe Made For Man.” 
UP TO DATE in Style, Unequalled for 
Comfort and Wearing Qualities. 


OUR LEADER, $3.50 


Other Qualities, 84 one 5. 
RES : Providence, New Haven, New 
Leading Cities. 











Boston 
York and other 


By mail on receipt of price—delivered free 
Give Size, Width and Color. sg-See that 


| THE CRAWFORD SHOE CO., Brockton, Mass. 
“It’s the LAST that does .it.” 








| 
| 
“Cvaufor -d” is on bottom and woven in strap. 
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URRAH Charlie Ernest, the | 
rebels are comin’! Let’s go 
down to the iron gate and 
see ’em.” 





brother’s hand and pulled | 
him eagerly. Charlie Ernest 
—the family always gave | 
him his full name—was on | 





path under the overarching elms and maples 
the little fellows sped. As the iron gate clanged 
behind them and they came out on the corner | 
of the street, they could see, away up at the | 
farther end of the long block, a moving mass. | 

Very slowly it came nearer, and a strange 
sound accompanied it. The two boys could 
not at first understand what it was, but 





presently they began to see that the middle of | amused and yet slightly irritated by the laugh | Arnold’s private grounds and dismounted at the | 


to read the faces of the people who silently 
watched the entrance of the troops. 

Something in the figure of the boy with the 
earnest blue eyes and wavy brown hair under 


Little Ted seized his|the wide straw hat, attracted a big fellow | 


riding in the front rank. 
“Hello!” he said, as he half drew rein. 
“Hat, where are you going with that boy?” 
Charlie’s look of anger seemed to suggest to 


information. 
“Say, youngster,” he continued, “do you 
know which way the bluecoats went ?” 
Charlie’s eyes flashed. “Yes, I do,” he 
answered. 
“Well, which way, then? Hurry up!” 
“S’pose I’d tell you!” with defiant eyes. 
“See here, my young friend,” said the man, 


“I thought as much,” said the captain, 
| smiling. “You have the true Arnold blood. 
| Tell your father that one of his old students is 
| coming to call on him some time to-day.” 

The captain wheeled his horse and the line 
| moved on. For an hour or two there was the 
| quiet of anxious waiting in the old town. 
| Then the infantry began to come in—long lines 
| of dust-covered men, weary and footsore, half 


fire in a moment. Down the | the soldier that here was a chance to get some | in rags, some of them hatless and some of 


them shoeless, but grim and determined. The 
| boys spent the day watching them pass. By 
| sunset there were twelve thousand Confederates 
|in Bellaire, and a brigade was encamped on 
| the beautiful campus. 

| The boys were watching two colored men 
| prepare supper for the colonel in command of 
| the brigade, when an officer rode into Doctor 


the street was filled with horsemen, each man | from the pavement that greeted this retort, “if | foot of the piazza steps. Doctor and Mrs. 


holding in his hand a loaded carbine, ready for | you know what’s good for you, you'll tell me| Arnold were on the piazza, and to Charlie’s | 


action, while along the side of the street | pretty quick!” He accompanied his threat | amazement he saw his father shake hands 
grim-looking men were chopping down the | with a menacing shake of the head, but Charlie | cordially with the officer and then turn and 


telegraph poles. It was the ring of the axes | 
and the thud of the falling poles that had made | 
the strange noise. 


simply looked at him and made no reply. 
Suddenly the soldier raised his carbine and 
pointed it at the boy. “Be quick about it,” he 


| present him to his mother. In a few minutes 
| his father called to him, and then Charlie saw 
that the officer was the one who, as the boy 


Charlie was only eleven years old, but a boy | said. “I give you just sixty seconds to begin.” | thoroughly believed, had saved his life in the 


who lived in war times and eagerly devoured | 


the papers every day for news from the front, | Charlie had read of just such things, and he | 


The man was undoubtedly joking, but 


| morning. 
“This is Captain Harvey, an old friend of 


| gave Charlie lessons in riding on his fiery 
| Kentucky mare, and put him through the 
| manual of sword drill until he declared Charlie 
| was quite ready for a captaincy in the Southern 
army. He told him about his home and his 
boy just a little younger than Charlie, and 
many a grave argument the two held on the 
right and wrong of slavery and secession. 
But in a few days there were mysterious 
orders, and a hurried packing up of camp 
equipments by night, and when Charlie looked 
out in the morning the white tents, the life and 
bustle of the camp that had grown so familiar 
in the last few days, were all gone. 

| The next day came rumors of a great battle 
in progress at Gettysburg, twenty-five miles 
away, and Doctor Arnold’s face was very 
grave as he told Charlie how the fate of 
Pennsylvania, perhaps of the whole country, 
| was hanging on that battle. 

That was the first day of July; during the 
second and third the battle still raged. On the 
evening of the third a party from Philadelphia, 
members of the Christian Commission, on 
their way to Gettysburg to nurse the wounded, 
stopped at Doctor Arnold’s, They were to 
take supper there and drive over the mountains 

| in the cool of the evening. 
| How Charlie longed to go with them! He 


was apt to be thoughtful beyond his years. | did not doubt that the soldier meant exactly | mine, Charlie Ernest,” said Doctor Arnold. | was very sure he could do something to help, 


He realized at once what it all meant. 

And now the slowly moving lines were 
almost opposite the boys, who were not inclined 
to feel much respect for such unsoldierly- 
looking foes. They missed the bright blue | 
uniforms and shining buttons of the Pennsyl- 
vania Reserves who had been filling the town 
for the last week. But as Charlie looked up 
into their faces he felt that they were brave | 
men ; bronzed and bearded, stern and grave, 
with steely eyes alert to every movement on | 
the street, for they knew that they rode with | 
their lives in their hands. 

At their head was a single horseman, | 
sterner and graver, if possible, than the others, | 
his keen eyes darting from side to side, trying | 


what hesaid. There was an indignant murmur 
from the bystanders, and little Ted threw him- 
self with a loud cry into his brother’s arms. 

“Hush, Ted!” said Charlie. Putting his 
brother behind him, he stepped a little forward 
and looked straight into the soldier’s eyes. 


“Shoot!’”’ he said. “It’s only cowards that | Ernest?” said the officer, laughing and extend- | 


shoot boys!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when a gleaming sword knocked up the carbine, 
and with a sharp reprimand to the soldier the 
captain of the troop turned to Charlie. 

“What is your name, my lad, and where do 
you live?” 

“T live in the college,” Charlie answered, 
“and my name is Charlie Ernest Arnold.” 


“He has some very nice things to say of my 
boy, and he has done us both such a good 
| service I think we will have to forgive him for 
| fighting on the wrong side.” The doctor 
| smiled genially as he spoke. 

“Will you shake hands with a reb, Charlie 


| ing his hand. 

Charlie put his hand in the captain’s and 
looked frankly up into his face. “J am very 
glad to meet you, sir,” he said, “and I want to 
thank you for saving my life this morning.” 
| ‘The captain smiled, and from that moment 
the two were the best of friends. 

Captain Harvey spent all his spare time for 
the next few days at Doctor Arnold's, and 





and at last he ventured to ask the gentleman 
in charge of the party to take him, too. But 
although the leader smiled on Charlie very 
pleasantly, his “Impossible, my voy!’ was 
| none the less firm. Charlie felt that it was 
final. 

That evening Charlie and Ted were getting 
ready for bed, and Ted was bemoaning the 
| fact that there would be no fireworks for the 
| Fourth. There was not even so much as a 
firecracker in town, so completely had the 
| stores been “gutted” by the invading army. 
| But his plaints fell on dull ears. Charlie’s 
| thoughts were far away. There were not 
many thoughts the two boys did not share, but 
| Charlie felt that Ted was too young to be 
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involved in an adventure such as was now 
absorbing his whole heart. 

He had determined to go alone to Gettysburg 
and to start that very night, when everybody 
should be asleep. It was because he was busily 
concocting the note he should leave on the hall 
table for his mother that he did not hear Ted’s 
complaints. 

As soon as Ted’s eyes were closed, Charlie sat 
down to his desk, and with many frowns and 
much rubbing of his curly head wrote what he 
thought would be sufficiently dignified to show 
his mother and father that this was no childish 
adventure, but a well-considered undertaking : 


My DEAR PARENTS:—I am very sorry to go 
away without asking you, but I was afraid I could 
not make you understand my reasons. I am 
going to Gettysburg to-night. I am sure I can 
help our wounded soldiers, and it may be the 
only opportunity of my life to see a battle-field, 
and I ought to improve it. I hope you will not 
feel anxious. I have three half-dimes, two three- 
cent pieces and ten pennies in my purse. I shall 
take a lunch, and I can probably catch a ride. 
With love, Your dutiful son, 

CHARLES ERNEST. 


His mother read his note the next morning, 
and hardly knew whether to laugh or ery. 

“What an old-fashioned little fellow he is!” 
she said to her husband. ‘No one would dream 
that an eleven-year-old boy wrote that note! 
But, indeed, my dear, you must get a horse and 
go for him at once.” 

“I don’t believe you need worry, my love,” 
said Doctor Arnold, reassuringly. ‘The adven- 
ture won’t hurt him. But give me a bite of 
breakfast and I’ll start immediately. No doubt 
I’ll overtake him before he reaches Gettysburg.” 

But Charlie was at that very moment sitting 
on the stony slopes of Cemetery Ridge, beside a 
dying soldier who was wearing the rebel gray. 
He had caught a ride as he hoped, and at early 
dawn he entered the old town and found it a 
scene of wild confusion. 

No one paid any attention to the little fellow 
watching with horror and pity the long lines of 
soldiers carrying the wounded to temporary 
hospitals. He timidly inquired the way to the 
battle-field of a passing squad of soldiers, but the 
soldiers only gazed at him and hurried on. 
Charlie reasoned that since they were not carry- 
ing wounded men they were probably on their 
way to the battlefield. He decided to follow 
them at a safe distance, and very soon he was 
in the midst of horrors he had never until that 
moment imagined. 

He had not realized how awful it would be to 
hear the groans of dying men and to see their 
wounds, and how awful at every step to come 
upon the white, upturned faces of the dead. He 
was sorry now that he had come; he would have 
given anything to be safe at home again. 

He was on Cemetery Ridge, where the most 
dreadful slaughter of the whole war had taken 
place, and where older and stouter hearts than 
Charlie’s would have turned faint at the scenes 
of that Fourth of July morning. Presently he 
came upon a group of soldiers extricating the 
living from the dead in a ghastly pile of bodies. 
At sight of Charlie’s pale, horror-stricken face, 
one of them spoke to him gruffly but kindly: 

“This is no place for you, bub! Run home to 
your mammy.” 

Charlie turned quickly away. There was a 
low stone wall in front of him, and behind that 
some trees. He thought he would rest in their 
shade a few minutes, and then go back. 

As he climbed the wall and was about to 


spring down on the other side, a low moan | 


stopped him. Right under him lay a wounded 
man. Charlie recoiled in horror and started to 
run away, when a sudden thought stopped him— 
here was a chance to help! 

He resolutely controlled the feeling of faint- 
ness that had seized him at sight of the pale, 
blood-stained face, and climbing over the wall, 
knelt beside the wounded man. 

“Can’t I do something to help you, sir?” he 
said, softly. 

The man’s eyes were closed, and Charlie did 
not recognize him; but at the sound of a voice 
the eyes opened slowly and a look of recognition 
and pleasure brightened them for a moment. 

“Charlie Ernest!” murmured the soldier 
faintly, and then Charlie knew it was Captain 
Harvey. 

“Tell me what to do for you,” the boy 
whispered eagerly, for he dared not speak aloud 
in that awful place. 

The captain murmured, ‘Water!’ and Charlie 
sprang to his feet. 

He mounted the wall and looked around him. 
Below, in a little valley, was a creek, but Charlie 
had crossed that creek in coming, and had 
shuddered at the horrible red that streaked its 
clear waters. 

At some distance away he saw a farmhouse; 
. there, without doubt, he could get water. It 
was a long way to go, and Charlie had to shut 
his eyes and ears to many dreadful sights and 
sounds as he hurried along. When he reached 
the house it was deserted and the doors were 
locked, but he tried all the windows, and 
presently found one he could raise which opened 
into a kitchen. 

He seized a tin pail standing on a table anda 
tin cup Beside it, and without stopping a moment 
he was out again filling the pail at a well in the 
yard. 

He had run almost every step of the way, both 
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going and coming, but it had taken him a long 
time, and when he once more knelt by the 
captain he was afraid he was dead, he lay so 
white and still. 

Charlie poured a little of the cool water on his 
handkerchief and gently washed away the blood 
and grime from the pale face. Then he filled 
the cup and managed to raise the captain’s head 
a little and give it to him. The cool water 
revived the captain wonderfully ; he opened his 
eyes, smiled on Charlie and spoke, this time 
with a stronger voice. 


“TI don’t know how, you came here, Charlie,”’ | 


he said, “but I think God must have sent you. 


| Will you write to my wife and boy and tell them 
| how I died? 


And will you stay with me? It 
won't be long now. And when they come to 
bury me, will you mark the place? And perhaps 
some day my boy can come and see his father’s 
grave.”’ 

The captain waited for an answer, but the 
tears were raining down Charlie’s face; he could 
not speak. 

“Don’t ery, my boy,”’ said the captain, faintly. 
“We fought bravely—and up yonder—where I’m 
going—Charlie, I reckon it will be all right. He 
knows—” The captain’s voice faltered, his 
eyes closed and he seemed to be sleeping. 

Through long and weary hours Charlie sat 
there, fanning the captain with his big hat and 
bathing his face with the cool water. His legs 
were cramped and his back ached, but he 
hardly dared stir. It was not only that he feared 
to disturb the captain, it was the thought of 
that slowly coming death that froze him with 
dread. 

Death was a strange and awful mystery to 
Charlie. Sometimes he felt as if he could not 


stay there another moment, he must run away | 
before that terrible thing should happen. But) 


Charlie would have died of fright rather than 
desert this friend who needed him and trusted 
him. With trembling hands he still bathed the 
face that was fast settling into those grim lines 
he had seen on so many faces that day. 

Once he thought the captain was surely dead, 
he had grown so still, but suddenly his eyes 
opened. There was a bright, sweet light in 
them, all the look of suffering was gone and 
Charlie’s fear vanished with it. 

“Will you kiss me, Charlie?” he said, in a low, 
clear voice. 

Charlie leaned over and kissed him with 
quivering lips. 

“Good-by, dear boy; tell my wife and boy 
good-by,” and then with an upward glance and 
a smile that transfigured the pale face, the 
soldier’s eyes closed, and all was over. 

Charlie rose, and leaning upon the stone wall 
surveyed the busy scene below him. The slope 
was dotted with men in blue coats, succoring the 
wounded, and burying the dead. He must go 
to some of them and ask them to come and bury 
Captain Harvey. He was afraid they would 
pay no attention to him, because he was a boy, 
and he might have to keep his lonely watch for 
hours, perhaps for days. 

A squad of men with pickaxes and shovels 
was coming toward him. He wdited until they 
were close to the wall, and then he said to 
the leader: “Please, sir, will you bury this 
soldier ?”’ 

The man leaned over the wall and gianced 
down. “A Johnny Reb! Not if I know myself. 
Our boys come first.” ; 

The strain of sorrow and fear that Chariie had 
been under so long told on him now. Big sobs 
shook his little figure. He was bitterly ashamed 
to ery before these soldiers, but there was no 
restraining the sobs, they would come. 

The men had started on, but one of them, 
seeing Charlie’s tears, stopped and said, kindly, 
“Was hea friend 0’ yourn, sonny?” 

“Yes, sir,” sobbed Charlie. 

“And you’ve been a-nursin’ him?” as he saw 
the pail and the wet handkerchief. 

“Yes, sir,’ answered Charlie again. 

“He wa’n’t your father, was he?” said he 
anxiously. 

“Oh, no,” said Charlie, controlling his sobs a 
little. “But he was very good to me; he saved 
my life when the rebels were coming into 
Bellaire.” 

“See here, boys,” and the man turned to his 
comrades, “Johnny Reb or not, I’m going to 
bury him for this youngster. He was a brave 
fellow, anyway, or he wouldn’t be lying on this 
side the fence.” 

The soldier leaped the wall and began his 
work, and the others, hesitating a moment, 
followed him. 

Charlie was deeply grateful. “Oh, thank you, 
sir,” he said, smiles breaking through his tears ; 
and then, as he stood watching them, he added, 
“He has a little boy at home, just like me, and 1 
promised I would mark his grave, so his little 
boy could find it some day.” 

The man who had been so gruff to Charlie at 
first, suddenly drew his hand across his eyes, 
muttering impatiently, “Dash it!” and then 
Charlie felt a hand on his shoulder, and looking 
up saw his father beside him. 

With a cry of joy and relief he threw himself 
into his father’s arms and poured out the whole 
story of the captain’s death and his own grief 
and terror, while the men Jeaned on their spades 
and listened. 

They had finished the grave,—they were not 
very deep, those graves on the battle-field,—and 


| when Charlie had ended his tale, Doctor Arnold 
| said, “Shall we have a word of prayer, my 
| men?” and lifting his hat and bowing his head, 
while the men reverently followed his example, 
he repeated part of the beautiful service for 
the dead. 

When he had finished they lifted the captain 
tenderly and gently and laid him in his grave, 
and when they had heaped the earth in a 
mound over him, they touched their caps in 
response to Doctor Arnold’s thanks, and filed 
| away silently. 





| It was evening, and Ted and Charlie stood at 
| the window watching the wonderful play of the 
lightning on North Mountain and listening to 
the crash and roar of the thunder. It was the 
great storm that almost always follows a great 
battle, and the boys thought it was grander than 
any fireworks. 

“Charlie Ernest,” said Ted, solemnly, “I 
believe they’re having fireworks in heaven ’cause 
of the battle.’ 

Charlie smiled the indulgent smile of superior 
age and wisdom. ‘Then he said, earnestly, “It’s 
been a sad Fourth to me, Ted. I’ll never forget 
it as long as I live.” 


Mrs. CLARKE JOHNSON. 


* 
+ 





THE DANDELION. 


Gold such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
yma the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor nkled the lean brow 

age, to rob the lover’s heart of ease. 

ess, which she scatters now 
like, with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 
To take it at God’s value, but pass b' 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye. 

James Russell Lowell. 


~~ 





The “ Retreat” at Camp. 


SIMPLE scene in the 
great camp of regular 
infantry at Tampa, one 
night while the army was 
waiting to be transported 
to Cuba,—a scene which 
might have been wit- 
nessed on any other fine 

- evening in the camp,— 
was to me memorable in a way, since it com- 
pressed into a moment so much of American 
history, and since in the evidence which it 

presented of an undying emotion, it taught a 

lesson of patriotism. 

I had been sitting by the side of a soldier who 
had been lately a colonel of the regiment whose 
camp lay before me, and who, since the beginning 
of the Cuban War, had been raised to the 
grade of brigadier-general of volunteers, and 
given command of a brigade of four regiments of 
regular infantry. 

To be a “brigadier-general of volunteers” does 
not mean necessarily that the man who has the 
grade shall command volunteers. The regiments 
which were encamped among the Florida pines 
under this officer’s command all had long records 
of continuous service and were old and hardened 
troops. 

We were sitting on camp-stools under a simple 
tent, scarcely more luxurious in its appointments 
than the tents of common soldiers. At one side 
was the cot on which the general slept, and at the 
inner end of the tent the table, made of a packing 
box, on which he wrote. 

He took his simple dinner under another tent, 
at a rough pine table. 

The general had been a long time reaching his 
present grade. In 1861, when the Civil War 
broke out, he had been a cadet at West Point. 
It is so long since the stirring early days of the 
Civil War to these somewhat less stirring, but 
still emotional times, that one finds it difficult to 
realize that the cadet of those days is now the 
grizzled general. 

With the rest of the senior class,—for the 
country was then in great need of officers to 
command its myriads of soldiers,—he was hur- 
riedly graduated from West Point in May, and 
sent to the front. 

He had served honorably through the war, and 
attained the rank of brigadier-general in the 
volunteers. But when the war was over he had 
gone back to the rank of captain in the regular 
army. 

From then on, the advancement had been 
slow indeed. Service in Indian campaigns had 
hardened him and given to him, physically, 
something of an Indian aspect. The assimilation 
of the conditions of life of the soldier to those of 
the savage imparts an outward jappearance not 
unlike that of the race he fights. The artist, 
whose pictures of army officers and Indians 
look as if they had been run in the same mold, 
at least typifies in striking form a real thing, 
even though the actual resemblance may be 
exaggerated. 

Long sojourns at remote frontier stetions had 
had the effect on this officer which they commonly 
have on others; they had given him a grave and 
serious look, as if the man had been turned in 
upon himself. They had not, however, made 





him morose in the least degree. The ordinarily 
stern face relaxes easily into good-humored 
smiles. 

Long years went by before the captain became 
a major; more long years before he became a 
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lieutenant-colonel; more still before he became 
a colonel. 

Thirty-seven years of service and waiting 
before he could reach, even nominally, the grade 
to which every West Point graduate feels that 
he has a right to aspire! 

The hair had thinned on his head, and gray 
hairs had sprinkled his mustache. The war 
was surely long past—and now another war had 
come, and twenty regiments of regular soldiers 
had been assembled for a descent on a foreign 
country. 

The scene before his tent must have recalled 
the days when, in his youth, he had gone out to 
serve the Union, with unbounded enthusiasm. 
The camp was full of strong young men, eagerly 
awaiting the summons to battle. 

The sun had sunk low in the Florida pines, 
and the golden half-hour at setting, which is the 
Southern compensation for the want of twilight, 
had begun. The light seemed dim, and the 
shadows of the tall trees were sombre, though 
the sun, a great red ball, could still be seen 
above the horizon. The fine dust seemed to give 
all the air a tint of reddish gold. A cool breeze 
sprang up. 

The regimental band could be seen filing 
through the pines. The men were not like the 
gorgeously attired bandsmen whom we see in 
cities. They were in the plain, almost rough, 
field uniform of the regular army. They took a 
position on the parade-ground, facing the colonel’s 
tent. Before them stood a drum-major; he was 
a very unusual drum-major—a drum-major in a 
slouch hat! 

At a signal the band played a martial air, and 
the pretty military ceremony of “guard-mount”’ 
began. When it was over, and as the sun sank 
to the earth past the tall, straight stems of the 
pines, the band, halted, now facing the general's 
tent, but at a considerable distance, began with 
great solemnity to play the “Star-Spangled 
Banner.” 

In an instant the whole aspect of the camp was 
changed. The row of brigade and regimental 
orderlies were on their feet, standing at “atten- 
tion.” 

Every soldier in the camp, no matter what his 
occupation might be, stopped short in it, and 
standing in front of his tent, assumed an attitude 
full of respect, even of reverence. 

Even “Old Jake,” a negro servant of one of 
the company messes, who was bent with age 
and toil, stood erect for once, bareheaded, but 
with an inclination of the head which suggested 
the thought in him that the ceremony was one 
of prayer. 

But most remarkable of all was the appearance 
and attitude of the general. He stood at the 
door of his tent, bareheaded, straight as an 
arrow. The peculiar gravity of his expression 
was not changed, but a strong emotion had been 
added to it. His attitude was one of such inbred 
grace and dignity as none but a trained soldier 
could have assumed. 

No one knows how many times he had been 
through this ceremony; but seeing him now, no 
one could doubt that the emotion which he 
showed was thoroughly genuine, nor could one 
doubt that, in all probability, the retreat never 
sounded, with its impressive and stirring repeti- 
tion of the national anthem, without his experi- 
encing the same lofty feeling. 

In the presence of this grizzled head and noble 
face, and feeling, as no one could have. helped 
feeling in like case, the emotion which the 
general’s attitude and countenance expressed, 
the tears rose to my eyes. 

It was impossible not to gain a new idea of 
what patriotism means. In this man’s case it 
meant a lifetime of modest and faithful service. 
It had not meant fame, and only to a limited 
extent had it meant the excitement of battle. It 
meant unquestioning and complete obedience: 
it meant the patient waiting of years for moderate 
recognition of merit, if that recognition was to 
come at all, or it might mean perfect acquiescence 
in the total want of recognition. 

It meant unshrinking courage always in the 
face of danger ; it meant high moral bravery, and 
above all, absolute faith in the honor, justice 
and generosity of the governmental agency 
which to the general represented the country 
which he loved. 

As the strains of the anthem ceased, the regi- 
ment relaxed somewhat its attitude of attention. 

But instantly the tune was taken up by the 
band of the next regiment, whose tents and 
moving men could be seen through the trees. 
The distance, indeed, lent a sort of enchantment 
to the sound. Although the soldiers of our 
regiment resumed their evening occupations, 
they took them up silently and seemed to be 
listening. .We could see the men of the other 
regiment standing at attention wherever they 
might be, like the Mohammedan when he hears 
the muezzin, or the European peasant when he 
hears the angelus ringing. 

And not less impressive and emotional was 
the picture which they presented in that camp 
among the pines of Florida than is the picture 
which an immortal painter has given us of the 
angelus. 

The order of the sounding of the “retreat” 
had been arranged so that the regiments gave | 
in regular order. When the second band hac 
finished the national anthem, a third took it up: 
and then a fourth. So until after the sun had 
set, and the brief twilight of the far South was 
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rapidly tarning to darkness, the woods resounded 

with the strains, diminishing with distance. It 

was a scene of rare beauty and impressiveness. 
J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 


—_ 20 —— 


A FLYING FLOWER. 
j e beheld a butterfly one day— 
A i butterfly herself, lacking the wings— 
nd sighed, “Oh, loveliest of happy things! 
Who'll cut my chains? I, too, would flit and fly!” 
Anastasius Griin. 
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Alleghany. 


LLEGHANY was 


pector, “horse- 





one of his trades, he 
acquired four work- 


for the business. He | 


per, a poor prospector, 
and a worse teamster, 
but he seemed to derive 


tions. 


pleasure in roaming over | 








women the missing articles from the freight bill. 
He grew to be a link of communication 
between the few people in the country about 
him, and their base of supplies. The road from 


| Blufftown was a rough one, without a settlement | 


| for forty miles, and days might go by without 
‘the passage of wheels over it. The remaining 
| sixty miles to the local centre of trade for all 
|that wild country led past ranches here and 
| there. 
| Blufftown was a placer camp and strung itself 
along a little creek, its cabins scattered by the 
roadside; its population largely Chinese, after 
|the cream of the diggings had been skimmed by 
| the first-comers. 

Through this little mountain camp Alleghany’s 
wagon rattled one September morning. He was 


going below, and had with him a big buckskin | 
man” and freighter ; this | sack of gold dust which Lem, the Chinese store- 
Jast more because, in | keeper, had given him to carry to his partner in | 


town. As he passed the cabins, men and women 


Alleghany fixed all of these in his retentive 


was an indifferent trap- | mind, for he was never known to keep a mem- 


orandum or to forget an article. He bought the 


hailed him. Each had a commission for him, | 
horses and a wagon, | ranging from the bringing back of a spool of | 
than from a predilection | thread to the transportation of a ton of flour. 


clothing, men’s and women’s, selected the patent | 

medicines for the various complaints from which | 

profit from all his voca- relief was sought, delivered messages of affection 

or defiance, carried the mails, took gold dust | 
Prospecting best suited | down and brought back the returns, sometimes 

Alleghany, and he took | in coin, more often in supplies. 

Down the road, two little children, Pete and | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| soft eye men forgot their last horse-trade and | behind. As they came near the bridge, hidden | 


by tall willows, the loose horses in front threw: 


up their heads and dashing to either side, crossed 
the creek above and below the bridge. 

The men rode up. Lon saw an overturned 
wagon, four horses still attached to it, one down 
and under the pole, the leaders tangled in their 
harness. As he came up they whinnied, wel- 
coming relief. Lon’s quick eye caught a stain 
of blood upon the wagon-seat, drops on the 
wheels and others on the bridge. 

“Git them horses up,” he said. “Some of ye 
look in the willows round. It’s Alleghany’s 


| outfit. The old man’s shot.” 


With searching eyes he examined the ground 
at both ends of the bridge. At last he found 


the imprint of a foot,—a little indistinct,—and | 
then, near the water, where the damp sand | 


retained it, a perfect track—the print of a man’s 
foot. The men called to him from the willows, 
and he went to them. They had found Alle- 
ghany’s body. 

A shot in the back told where the blood on the 
wagon-seat had come from; there was another 
in the head. Lon looked and felt of him, and 
knew that he was dead. He turned away a 
little, for Alleghany was his friend. Then, in 
that stern voice he had at times, he said: 

“Put him in the wagon; take him back to 
Blufftown. I’ve got the trail, I’ll follow it, and 
come back soon’s I git him.” 

Lon took his Winchester from the cook-wagon, 
and went back across the bridge. He stood over 


| the footprint a full minute, impressing every line 


of it upon his brain: A drove of cattle had so 


the country, locating everything, vein or boulder, | Glory Prosser, had their home in a cabin, half trampled the road as to leave little of any former 
that to his sanguine eye gave promise of con- | dugout, their father mining in his claim below. | track; but Lon’s eyes caught part of a heel here, 
taining metal; pacing off the fifteen hundred | The road for a mile or more was visible from |and the side line of the foot and a toe there, 


feet in length by six hundred feet in 
width, and putting up a written notice 
of his dlaim, as the law provided; but 
here his strict compliance with the law 
stopped. 

That other mandatory part of it, 
requiring the doing of one hundred 
dollars’ worth of work on every claim, 
he trifled with; seratching a little on 
this location, a little on another, con- 
tending when the matter came in 
question, that the required work on that 
particular claim had been done. At no 
period of his career, I suppose, did he 
have less than fifty of these locations. 
It was a physical impossibility for him 
properly to represent one quarter of 
them. 

On his prospecting trips he always 
carried his violin. It was his custom, 
when his supper was over and the cares 
of the day behind him, to draw from 
its covering this companion of his 
wanderings, and before his camp-fire 
run his thinly threaded bow over what 
strings the instrument had—he was in 
luck if there were three, and two, even 
one, did not deter him. There, walking 
up and down, or sitting on his pack, he 
would play for hours. 

Alleghany’s figure was awkward, 
ungainly, shambling; his face marred 
by a great scar across it. This scar and 
the loss of one eye were the effects of a 
premature explosion. ‘The remainder 
of his face and neck were pitted with blue spots | 
made by the powder grains. One redeeming 
feature he had, and that was his remaining eye, 
one of the softest and kindest that ever a man 
had. 

A window to his soul no doubt it was, and 
when you came to know him it seemed as if all 
the good things in that soul had crowded to that 
one window. You could see them all leaning 
out of it, and the mean things there, I think, 
dreading the light, filled the remainder of the 
room. 

There was nothing heroic about this man, 
nothing grand or great; his failings were little 
deceits and trickeries, born of cunning and a 
feeble courage, but all subservient to an assertive 
good feeling for every one. He would “salt” a 
prospect, putting good ore from other places on 
the dump, and if he had an opportunity he would 
exchange the samples taken by some inexperi- 
enced mining speculator for other ores of known 
value. Yet at such times his eye would beam so 
honestly, so kindly, shedding a halo of truth over 
assertions that had no truth in them, that any 
one might be deceived. 

Alleghany’s most marked, his distinguishing, 
characteristics were an unfailing kindness; gen- | 
erosity limited only by what he had to give; | 
good nature and sweetness of disposition. He | 
would give you every dollar he had; but if a | 





owed you and had all the money in his pocket, 
he would dole out to you some little part of the 
debt and promise to pay more next day, and | 
repeat this performance until your patience was | 
exhausted. 

_The shrewder of his creditors, however, found 
his weak side, and with some tale of financial | 





‘*TAKE YER STOCKINGS OFF.” 





















where the cabin stood, and 
the children, playing about 
the door and looking up 
and down like sentinels, 
allowed no passer to go by 
unchallenged. 

As Alleghany came up, 
they ran bareheaded down 
the hill, and waited to be 
lifted to the wagon. He 
pulled them in, one on 
each side of him upon the 
wagon-seat. They started, 
the children full of glee, 
pulling each a line. The 
girl had a picture - book. 
She would have him look 
at it. He stopped the 
horses, and took her on his 
lap, the five-year-old boy 
hanging about him. They 
looked at the pictures, 
Alleghany reading the text 
in his slow, halting way. 
They laughed and talked 
all together, the old man as 
interested as the little ones. 


where the hoofs had not completely 
covered them. 

‘The footsteps turned off the road. 
Lon tracked them as they went 
among the sage-brush, or stopped 
on the low greasewood patches to 
disguise the trail. A little water- 
course crossed the road, and here 
the tracks disappeared, but a few 
minutes’ search along the other bank 
showed where a foot, stepping on 
a stone too small to keep it from 
the ground, had faintly left its side 
impression on the soil. Sharp eyes 
it took to see it, but there never was 
a better tracker than Lon, and faint 
as it was he saw it. 

Then a little mat-like clump of 


‘‘LITTLE PETE KEPT BEHIND HIS MOTHER'S SKIRTS.”’ 


The reading | grass told him that a foot had been there. Just 


reminded Alleghany of a bear story, and that | ahead was what, in the country speech, is called 


again, of the story of the papoose and the 


la “blowout ”’—loose stones covering an acre, 


squirrel. Not until he had told them both did | some touching, others a little way apart. How 


he seem to remember that he must attend to 
business. “Cricky, if it aint most noon!” he 
cried. “I’ve got ter be a-goin’,” and he lifted the 
children out. “Run home. I see yer mammy 
a-callin’. I’m a-goin’ to bring you candy this 
trip.” 

The children watched him until he turned the 


the track got there did not worry Lon. He knew 


his man had gone there, for on the stones no 
impression would remain; but where the track 
left the blowout he must know. 

A flat stone, a long step away from the mass, 


| formed a connecting link with other stones that 


tailed off from the main body; a man might 


distress would come to him to borrow an amount | bend. Theirs were the last loving, tender eyes | spring from one to the other and leave no trace. 


Somewhat near their claim, and although all 
their dunning could not draw from him one- 
twentieth of the debt, the words of appeal would 
hardly be out of their mouths before the money 
was in their hands. 


that saw him. 


“Lon” Perkins, foreman of some thirty cow- 


boys, on their way to bring down a band of | 


Around the last of these strung-out stones 


| Lon carefully examined the ground and saw no 


mark of toe or heel; but a sage-hen, as is the 
habit of those birds, had nestled in a clump of 


cattle from the upper part of the range, had | weeds near by. A few feet away another had 

Everybody knew Alleghany, everybody liked | camped with his men on Friend Creek. They | sought a similar clump, and then another; but 
him, His faults and deceptions were so softened | had been riding for an hour or more, the spare | no, it was no sage-hen that had rested there. Alniighty;” then the witnesses were called. 
by his all-pervading kindness that under that | horses running loose ahead, the cook-wagon just | The mat was too small to cover the scratches her 
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toes would have made as she pushed them back 
before she rose. 

Lon knew all then. He was following a 
Chinaman. The murderer had put on his heel- 
less shoes at the blowout, and they had pressed 
the weeds. He followed these marks of pressure. 
The weeds and greasewood had bent to the 
weight, but as a blazing sun and the coolness 
of the night had intervened since they were 
rumpled, the little sprays and stalks had straight- 
ened, and only a practised eye could tell that they 
had ever been disturbed. 

The tracks led to a deserted cabin. Lon 
entered. The ashes of a recent fire were in the 
fireplace, and there were other evidences of late 
occupancy. By the spring were tracks of feet, 
both shod and bare. The man had washed his 
feet, bruised, perhaps, among the rocks. It was 
just dark. Lon picketed his horse, and lay down 
a little away from the cabin. 

Before sunrise he was on the trail again, which 
led down into the road, in the direction of Placer 
City, a few miles away. There was no attempt 
at concealment; Lon could follow the trail on a 
lope. On the outskirts of Placer City stood, in 
those days, a Chinese “shack.” Up to this rude 
dwelling the tracks led. 

Lon sprang from his horse and threw the long 
bridle-rein on the ground. He went to the door 
and pushed it in. Two Chinamen started up in 
their bunks. Old Sam, whose dwelling it was, 
stepped out on the dirt floor, Lon glancing at his 
bare feet as he did so. 

“Git out,’ he cried to the other, who lazily 
pushed the blankets back, and hesitatingly put 
his stockinged feet over the side of the bunk. 

“Take yer stockings off,” Lon said, but the 
Chinaman serenely looked at him in a seeming 
mild wonder. 

“Take ’em off,” Lon cried. 

“Me no savey.” 

“Take ’em off.’”’ 

The Chinaman slowly complied, old Sam, as 
he did so, muttering to himself at this strange 
interruption of his morning nap, “Heap whisikee, 
heap whisikee.”’ 

When the feet were bare, it needed but a glance 
to assure Lon that he had his man. “Put yer 
shoes on, I want ye,”’ he said. 

The Chinaman hung back a little, but Lon’s 
fierce eyes drew him like a magnet. 

When they were out of the cabin, Lon tied his 
lariat about the man, and wound the other end 
around his saddle-horn. He mounted his horse 
and rode toward the store, the tightening rope 
compelling the Chinaman to follow, old Sam 
standing at his open door with the 
nearest approach to wonder on his face 
that it had ever shown. 

Many of the worthies of Placer City 
were gathered in the store. Lon’s loud 
voice brought them out. 

“Alleghany’s killed,’ he said, jump- 
ing from his horse, “and here’s the man 
that did it.’’ 

The Chinaman, as the rope allowed 
him, moved to the porch and sat down, 
a bland and vacant smile upon his face 
as Lon told the story. 

Alleghany was known, and I may 
say, loved by all who listened. Some 
were for killing the Chinaman then and 
there, but the majority would not allow 
it. The blacksmith, a leading spirit, 
expressed the feelings of the crowd 
when he said, “No; white or Chiny, 
every man shall have his trial, fair and 
square.”’ 

Within an hour most of the male 
inhabitants of Placer City were in the 
saddle. The prisoner was put on a 
horse, Lon riding by him. About dark 
the cavalcade reached Blufftown. The 
Chinaman was put in an abandoned 
cabin, and two or three told off to guard 
him. 

The quiet of strong and suppressed 
emotion lay on the camp that evening. 
The first throb of indignant feeling had 
given way to that stern demand for 
impartial justice which so eminently 
distinguishes the citizens of a remote 
Western mining camp. A meeting was 
held, and it was decided to try the 
prisoner next morning. 

There happened to be in Blufftown a 
man respected by all, of known justice 
and impartiality. He was made judge, 
and a jury of fair-minded men selected. 
Counsel for the prisoner was appointed, and all 
arrangements completed. 

The mobbing and killing of a human being 
under sway of passion, is murder, pure and 
simple, for which there is no palliation, no 
excuse; but such a trial as these grim frontiers- 
men demanded for the slayer of Alleghany is 
quite another thing. In that remote place and 
in those crude times it was the best they knew. 

What strikes one most forcibly at such a trial 
is the stern purpose to have justice done— 
nothing less, nothing more. The evidence must 
be absolutely complete. As befitted the occasion, 
an unusual quiet prevailed in the camp when 
the court convened, solemnly and with dignity. 
Jury and judge in their places, the prisoner was 
brought in and the trial began. Judge and jury 
swore to “sarve out justice, so help us God 


Several men swore to the time when Alleghany 
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left camp ; two, to seeing the prisoner cross the | 
hills toward the road, an hour or two before 
Alleghany’s departure. Many Chinamen, Lem, 
the storekeeper, among them, testified that letters 
had come to them from their countrymen in 
other places, warning them against the prisoner | 
as a known thief and suspected murderer ; that | 
he was “no good man,” and that they had com- | 
pelled him to leave their camp. Lem further | 
testified to having given Alleghany one hundred | 
and twenty ounces of gold dust to carry to his | 
partner. The cattlemen swore to the finding of | 
Alleghany’s body, the marks of violence on it, 
and the condition of the horses and wagon. 

Then, from the dugout down the road, came 
Mrs. Prosser, the mother of Alleghany’s little 
friends. She testified that on that morning she 
had seen. Alleghany stop his wagon and take in 
a Chinaman. She was too far away to distin- 
guish the man; but here little Pete, who, awed 
by so many people, had kept behind his mother’s 
skirts, peered out, his wandering eyes lighting 
on the accused. “That’s him, that’s him,’ he 
cried, pointing his finger at the Chinaman. “He 
git in ’Gainy’s wagon, I see him ;” and conviction 
coming to his soul, “He killed ‘Gainy! him, him!” 
he shrieked. 

The judge went to him and took the child in 
his arms. “Tell me all about it, Pete,” he said. 

After some questioning the boy told how 
“Glory, my sister, and me rode down the road 
with ’Gainy. I drove,” he said, proudly, “then | 
’Gainy put us down. We see him go ’way. 
He,” pointing to the accused, “sit on a stone. 
’Gainy call, ‘Whoa! come and take a ride with 
me.’ He git in ’Gainy’s wagon.” 

The effect of the story was so strong that the 
prisoner’s counsel objected to it; the witness 
was incompetent. The judge sustained him, 
saying to the jury, “You can’t take the boy’s 
testimony. It aint law,” and patting the curly 
head, he sent the child to its mother. 

Then came Lon, who testified in detail to the 
finding of the barefoot track, trailing it to old 
Sam’s cabin, and bringing the prisoner to Bluff- 
town. He swore, positively, that the track was 
made by the prisoner; he had seen his bare foot. 

Here it was objected that the identification 
of the accused as the maker of the track was 
insufficient; feet were very much alike; some 
other man might have made the track. 

“That’s so,” said the judge. 
swear to that track being the Chinaman’s.”’ 

“That’s what I swear to, judge.’”” 

“We're here to do justice, and this court won’t 
have nothing else. What we think don’t count, 
it’s what we know.” 

“Take off his stockin’s, judge.” 

The earnestness of the witness had its effect 
on the judge. “Take off your stockings,” he 
said to the prisoner, who, staid and imperturbable 
as he had all along been, made no move. “Pull | 








em off,’’ he said to one of the men acting as) ; 


court officer, and from the stolid prisoner the 
stockings were removed, baring his feet. 

“See them feet?” said Lon. ‘The track near | 
the bridge—the track I follered—had six toes ;” 
and pointing to the prisoner’s feet, “that China- 
man’s got six toes on each foot. I swear to the 
track, judge.’ 

All crowded around the prisoner, and as they 
saw the malformed feet were convinced of the | 
man’s guilt. 

“Jarv” Bascom, the prisoner’s counsel, who | 
had been assiduous in objecting throughout the 
trial, here made his last stand. “Judge,” he | 
said, “of course this looks agin the prisoner, but 
think a minute. You’rea man of sense. S’posin’ 
that was a number nine track, and this yer 
Chinaman has, as I reckon,—havin’ been in the 
shoe business in the states,—a number six foot; | 
what would you say, then? Lon haint sworn, 
and he can’t swear, to that bein’ a number six 
track. Fact is, judge, there aint proof to hang a 
dog on. You may have six toes, for all I know; 
lots of folks is that way, I hear. There aint no 
proof, and you know it, judge.” 

“There is,” said the judge, after Bascom had 
concluded, “such a doubt in the mind of the 
court of that track being the Chinaman’s, as 
makes me tell the jury before they go out, that, 
unless they, on their consciences, having in mind 
their oaths, and knowing that these irregular 
proceedings do not admit of circumstantial 
evidence, can clearly connect this prisoner with 
the tracks, they must bring him in ‘not guilty.’ ” 

“Judge,” said Lon, “the track was in the wet 
sand, clean and clear, and if it aint trampled will 
last a month ; s’pose we take the Chinaman down 
and put his foot in it. If it don’t fit you can 
hang me.” 

This practical suggestion met with approval, 
and two hours after, court and spectators crowded 
about the sharply defined print at the bridge. 
The prisoner’s foot was put in the track, and 
every grain of sand fitting closely to its outlines 
bore silent, fateful testimony. 

They all went back. The court-room filled 
again. The jury brought in a verdict of “guilty.” 
The judge was about to speak when Lem, the 
owner of the stolen gold, broke in. “Me talkee 
Chinaman,” he said. “Heap likee ketch him 
sack.” 

The judge allowed him to speak with the 
prisoner. He spent five minutes in earnest, 
Chinese pleading with the man ; but, immovable, 





“Lon, you can’t } 





impassive as he had been through the trial, the 
prisoner did not speak. At last Lem, half in 
anger, wholly in despair, said to the judge, “No 
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good man! Steal him sack. Kill ’im!” and a 
chorus of: shrill Chinese voices repeated, “No 
good! Kill ’im!” 

At this the outlaw sprang to his feet. The 
bland, stolid smile dropped from his face, and 
over it came a demon-like expression. From his 
lips poured out a stream of Chinese words,— 
doubtless a withering curse,—and turning to the 
judge, with all the pride of Lucifer, he said in 
“pidgin” English, “Me,” tapping his breast, “me 
kill him Alleghany. Him heap fool. He talkee 
go wagin; me shoot ’im,” and still tapping his 
breast, “Me ketchee sack ;’” and throwing his 
arms about in a delirium of fiendish joy, “Me 
heap savey sack, Lem heap loosee. Chinaman 
no ketchee, no ketchee!”’ 

Thereafter he spoke no word. No human 
intercst was evident upon his face. Like a stone 
figure he heard his sentence and expiated his 
crime. OS 

For years men pointed to a mound among the 
scattered sage-brush on a hillside, where the sun 
in summer came down blistering hot, and the 
winter storms gathered the snow, and said, 
“There is all that is left of Alleghany ;” but it 
was not so. The better part of him long lived 
in the memory of those who knew him; the 
meaner part died with him. 

Sturdy little Pete, staggering under the weight 
of a can of water; Glory, her chubby fingers 
clutching the flowers from the creek bottom, 
toiling after, would climb the hill and with the 
flowers, and the water to nourish some plant 
their little hands had put there, would leave on 
that grave their tokens of childish love. 

Henry G. Catlin. 
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THE CORN. 
All through the long, bright days of June, 
Its leaves 4 green and fair, 
n hot midsummer’s noon 
Its soft and yellow hair. , 
Whittier. 
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Life in Manila. 


— >I HE three white men with 

, whom I lived, when a 
few years ago I was in 
the employ of an Ameri- 
can firm in Manila, shared 
with me a large house, 
standing in the midst of 
a most luxuriant garden, 
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\ about two miles up the 
Me right bank of the River 
> Pasig—a river which 
— winds down from the 
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Enchanted Lake back 
among the hills, passes 
between old and new 
Manila, and loses itself 
, in broad Manila Bay. 
The ground floor of our house served as a 
carriage-room and quarters for some of the 
servants. Its upper floor was divided into 
sleeping-rooms and a wide “sala” or drawing- 
room. 
The structure was built with various provisions 
against earthquakes; for example, several huge 
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| posts, like the masts of a ship, ran from the roof 


down into the ground, as supports; the walls 
were covered with painted canvas, instead of 
plaster, and the panes of the windows were 
of oyster-shell, instead of glass. These windows 
were framed in overlapping panels, which could 
be pushed back into the wall, thus turning the 
room into a sort of veranda. When “‘the conchas” 
were closed in the daytime, the light coming 
through them was very agreeable. 

Our “retinue” consisted of about sixteen 
native servants, including house-boys, coachmen, 
grooms, gardeners and general hangers-on. This 
sounds very luxurious; but each man received 
only eight Mexican dollars a month, out of which 
he clothed and fed himself, and his family, if he 
had one. 

After we left for our offices in the morning, 
the “boys” had nothing to do until we returned, 
except to dust the rooms and keep the floors 
polished. Their most arduous duty was to 
provide the house with water, which was brought 
every morning in a hogshead fastened to a hand- 
cart, from the public fountain nearly a mile 
away. It had to be carried laboriously up-stairs 
in buckets, and emptied into an enormous porce- 
lain tank, shaped like half an egg-shell, which 
stood in a back room, and 
contained the household’s 
daily supply for washing, 
cooking and drinking—that 
used as drinking water being 
carefully boiled and filtered. 

When I first went to 
Manila I had no idea how 
precious water was, and on 
the morning after my arrival 
I rose quite early, eager for 
a bath. Now the usual way of taking a bath in 
a Manila house is to dip the water from the 
tank with a big cocoanut-shell, and pour it over 
one’s body, but nobody had told me that, and 
being delighted with the appearance of the great 
tank filled with clear, sparkling water, I soused 
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suspicious noises, came to investigate. 
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At the sight of me he threw up his hands 
in horror and dismay, and chattered at me in 
Spanish, of which I did not then understand a 
word. Finding his protests of no avail, he 
rushed away after an interpreter, and soon 
returned with one of my messmates, who was 





A “NIPA HUT.” 


very sleepy and much bewildered—Felipe’s dis- 
jointed exclamations having made him fear that 
something dreadful had happened. 

He gasped when he saw me, and then explained 
the situation. ‘However,” he said, philosophi- 
cally, “now that you are in, you may as well 
stay there. You won’t get another bath like 
that while you are here.” And I didn’t. 

As for Felipe and the other boys, who had to 
trudge after more water that August morning, I 
am not sure that they ever forgave me. 

The coachmen and grooms kept their wives 
and families in the stable, where they slept com- 
fortably among the horses’ legs. They cooked 
their meals over little bonfires in the stable yard, 
while their fat brown babies tumbled and rolled 
all over the place, for- 
ever getting in some- 
body’s way and being 
stepped upon. 

Our household in- 
cluded also three or 
four Chinese “chow” 
dogs, with thick 
orange-colored fur and 
coal-black tongues; 
and Pedro, the house- 
snake, a small python, 
which travelled about 
inside the canvas walls and kept us free from 
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rats and mice. Pedro never came out, and we § 


were not disturbed at all by his proximity. 

We slept on strips of matting, spread over 
cane-seated couches, the legs of which rested in 
bowls of water to prevent visits from centipedes, 
tarantulas, white ants and other tropical gentry, 
that cannot be kept out of the houses. Wash- 
stands, sideboards and refrigerators are protected 
in the same way. The big white ant and little 
red ant seem particularly fond of tooth-powder, 
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pounce upon me if I attempted to take a photo- 
graph or even to make a sketch. From this point 
1 could see the white walls of Cavite, with its 
arsenal and navy-yard, glistening eight miles 
away along the shore. 

Directly across the river from the old city stood 
the modern business quarter—now reported to 
have been destroyed by fire—with its great hemp- 
presses and “godowns,” and its hundreds of 
Chinese coolies trotting up and down, laden with 
bales of hemp and bags of raw sugar, ready to 
be sent out to the ships of all nations, lying at 
anchor a mile from shore. It is to be hoped that 
Dewey’s shells spared the beautiful old cathe- 
drals and monasteries, and the great observatory 
where the Jesuit fathers keep their tireless, self- 
imposed watch, and warn the seaports of the 
whole far East when the dreaded typhoon is on 
its way. 

Through centuries of intercourse with the 
Malay and Chinese races, the natives of Manila 
have lost all trace of their original characteristics, 
if indeed they are in any degree kin to the bands 
of “Negritos” still existing in the mountains and 
forests of northern Luzon—little black men, who 
are supposed to be aborigines of the island. 
These are fuzzy-headed, hideous dwarfs, living 
in absolute savagery, without intelligence enough 
even to build huts, and treacherous and cowardly 
to the last degree. Their language consists of 
little more than bird-like chirps and whistles. 

But the “Manila boys” or “Filipinos” of 
to-day are stalwart, muscular fellows, of a dark 
chocolate color, with straight, scrubby hair and 
well-shaped features, although their eyebrows 
have a curious tendency to meet over the nose, 
which gives many of them—and most of their 
women—a sinister cast of countenance. 

The dress of the men in and around the towns 
consists of a white bosom shirt, sometimes 
lavishly embroidered, worn with 
the skirts flapping outside a 
pair of white linen trousers. 
“Chinillas” or heelless slippers 
are their usual foot-gear. If a 
hat is worn it is commonly some 
white man’s discarded “Derby,” 
a comically incongruous cover- 
ing. They are 
an easy-going, 
indolent race, use- 
ful as clerks and 
servants, but hav- 
ing a strong dis- 
like to manual 
labor, which ac- 
counts in part 
for the enormous number of Chinese in Manila, 
who are willing to perform every kind of work 
at the lowest wages. 

The dress of the women is more elaborate. 
It consists of a brilliantly colored skirt reaching 
to the ground, and varying in texture according 
to the means of the wearer; a short, black over- 


and not a vestige would be left in the morning | skirt caught up at one side; a white waist with 
if a wash-stand rested directly upon the floor. | sleeves extending to the elbow; and a stiffly 


Tiny little green and yellow lizards used to dart 
about among the books on the table, after the 
lamps were lighted, devouring 

the insects which swarmed a 
around the lights. Occasion- : 
ally one of these lizards 
would drop from the ceiling, 
alighting with a resounding 
“gmack.’’ 

Our amusements were few 
and far between. The deadly 
heat from sunrise to sunset 
debarred us from any form 
of outdoor recreation except 
driving, and on Sundays and 
holidays we found little to do 
except to “ie off” in Japanese 
wrappers, and read or watch 
the natives at their games. 

One game that the children played was much 
like “prisoners’ base.” Another consisted in 
keeping a big hollow ball, made of bamboo strips, 
in the air, by kicking it around a ring oi bare- 
footed players, who stood several yards apart. 
The player who missed it was evidently “out,” 
and the last one “in” was the winner. They 
would play this game in the glaring sunlight by 
the hour, some of them with remarkable skill. 

Sometimes, late in the afternoon, I took a short 
ride on my pony, either back among the hills 
lying inland, or among the scattered native 
villages surrounding the town. On other days 
we drove across the river to the Luneta or grand 
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promenade, to hear the band | 
from the Spanish garrison— | across the entrance to my driveway, get into it, 
wonderfully well it played— | bury himself, all but his head, and trip up my 
and to watch the caballeros | pony when I drove out in the morning. 
and seforitas, slowly siroll-| always brought me profuse apologies from the 


ing up and down the broad 
path — where, since then, 


the Spaniards. 

Sometimes I would cross 
the drawbridge over the moat that surrounds the 
walls of old Manila, and wander among the 
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several leaders of the insur- | 
gents have heen executed by | washing themselves, and they, the women espe- 
| cially, take great pride in their hair, which is 


| starched, embroidered “‘mantilla,” folded corner- 


wise, with the ends crossed on the breast. The 
whole effect of this costume 
is agreeable and becoming. 

The Filipino lives in a hut 
built entirely of bamboo— 
framework, floor and all 
—which stands about two 
fet from the ground on 
stout bamboo posts or legs, 
by way of protection from 
floods and earthquakes. 
This hut is thatched all over 
with the long, dried “nipa” 
leaves, whence the name of 
“nipa huts.” They bear 
an uncanny resemblance to 
huge, brown bugs, and are so 
inflammable that the local 
insurance companies will not insure a house if 
there is a nipa hut within forty yards of it. 

With a hut, a mango-tree and a fighting-cock, 
the unambitious Filipino is perfectly satisfied 
with life. If he owns a pig and a few hens he 
is considered prosperous. If his possessions 
include a “‘paddy-” or rice-field, and a water- 
buffalo to wallow through it once or twice a year 
attached to a crooked stick by way of a plow, he 
is a power in the community. 

Often several families will own a paddy-field 
and a buffalo, or “‘carabas,”’ between them, as 
was the case with certain neighbors of mine, 
whose carabas, when off duty at night, often 
used to make a mud-hole for himself directly 
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neighbors, emphasized with gifts of fruit and 
eggs. 
The Filipinos are a very cleanly race, forever 


often allowed to hang loose in a great black, 
wavy mass, sometimes reaching to their heels. 
When “done up,” it is combed straight back 


queer, old-fashioned cannon which surmounted | from the forehead into a big knot at the back 
the moss-grown fortifications, and would dream | of the neck, and surmounted by a huge comb of 


of the days when they defied the Chinese and | horn, or tortoise-shell, or silver. 


I do not 


Malay pirates, and little thinking that they | remember having seen any native, of either sex, 


at a little distance by a soldier or two, ready to 


| into it, and was having a splendid time, when | would one day be dismantled by Dewey’s terrible | with the least sign of baldness, and gray heads 
one of the servants, named Felipe, hearing | shells. On such occasions I was always followed | are very rare. 
In spite of their cleanliness they are utterly 
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careless of sanitary precautions during an epi- 
demic of cholera or smallpox, although in nine 
cases out of ten either disease will prove fatal 
there. ; 

During the worst run of cholera they will 
persist in eating green fruit and in drinking the 
foul river water. And if one gets the smallpox 
he will go about his work as usual until forced 
by actual weakness to give up. 

I noticed one day that my horse-boy, who had 
been with-me about a month, presented rather a 
peculiar appearance, and I asked him what the 
matter was. 

“J have the smallpox, sefior,” he said, beam- 
ingly. 

“And how long have you had it?” I demanded, 
backing away in a hurry. 

“Two weeks, sefior,”” he answered, with great 

ride. 

¥ I told him to go home and stay there, which he 
did, and eventually recovered, but I had to sup- 
port him and his family in the meantime, and 
I spent a rather nervous fortnight, although, 
having been vaccinated seven times, I escaped 
the disease. 

It will be readily perceived from these few 
reminiscences that we have not captured a 
perfect paradise in taking Manila; but there can 
be little doubt that a period of businesslike 
American administration would vastly improve 
the conditions of life there. 

CHARLES B. HowArpb. 
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PEACEFUL SUMMER NIGHT. 


Oh, what can lift the soul so high 
As the glow of a summer ni, 4 
When all the gay are hushed to sleep 
And those who mourn forget to weep 
Beneath the gentle light ’ 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
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The Gray Steer. 


WELVE hundred feet high is the 
sun-dial of the Lazy J 
Ranch, and nearly as 
broad—that cliff of divers 
hues which stands out 
from the wall of the cafion 
of the Grand River. 

The opposite precipice 
serves the cowboys as 
gnomon or index to the 
hours of day, for its 
shadow sweeps over the 
stupendous, variegated 
face, and marks the course 
of the sun through a 
sky that is always unclouded. A _ ledge of 
porphyry, fifty feet deep, crowns the dial; 
often it looks like a strip of pink ribbon to the 
men below by the stream. But it was a glorious 
coronal, kindling in the first rays from the east, 
when Holden hailed it with uplifted eye and 
hand, as he quirted his horse through the bar- 
way of the corral. 

“Sunup!’”’ cried Holden, the young foreman, 
filled with the joy of the morning. He is the son 
of the president of the cattle company; he had 
come straight from college to the cow-camp, and 
the old stroke of the ’varsity eight set a hot pace 
in saddle for the Lazy J riders. 

He rode that morning a big-boned, Roman- 
nosed, blue-roan “‘outlaw’’—a horse pronounced 
irreclaimable by the boys; he had tied a bucking 
roll across the shoulders of his saddle to supple- 
ment the grip of his knees, and on top of that 
lay the big, loose coil of his fifty-foot cable-line, 
for he was still young enough to disdain a lariat 
of lesser length and caliber. 

Behind Holden Navajo Jim lifted a light left 
foot to the stirrup; then his spurred right tripped 
clinking to the evasive dance of his young horse, 
and he slipped inimitably into his saddle. To 
its right shoulder hung the trim coiled ring of 
his rope of braided rawhide, which, to that of the 
foreman, was as steel to iron, and would hold 
anything on hoofs. 

Foreman and follower struck out through the 
greasewood over ground without grass; the 
grazing range lay high on the mesa, fenced by 
the lofty wall of the cafion. Its seemingly 
inaccessible height was sciled by the sure- 
footed, agile range cattle at a break in the 
porphyry ledge not far up the cafion, and pres- 
ently they took to the dizzy trail. 

With slack cinches the blowing horses clawed 
up the loose footing at the top of the break, and 
moved out on a narrow projecting tongue of the 
mesa. Still higher the mesa broadened, and 
Was set with squat cedars and pifions. Here 
the riders saw cattle already chewing their cuds 
in the shade. 

These beasts, ranging free, had taken on some 
of the habits of deer. Cows and calves and 
yearlings hung, with the does and fawns, about 
the lower slopes, while the wild steers ranged 
with hardly wilder bucks on the higher hills. 

“We're too low down. There’s nothing here,” 
Said the young foreman, his eyes roving over the 





Stock. “It’s beef I’m after. I’ve got to get a| 


train-load off by the first, and not a hundred 
Steers gathered yet!” 

“Quaking-asp putty good place for steer now,” 
Said Navajo Jim. “Water sweet there and 
stampin’-ground close.” 

“Yes, I know,” Holden returned, impatiently. 





“The boys started twenty head down yesterday, 
and had them pointed for the corral, when that 
blamed gray steer scattered the bunch, and they 
broke back for the hills.” 

“That gray steer like bull elk. Better corral 
him with six-shooter,” said Jim. “One steer 
not much worth.” 

“Six-shooter nothing! What’s our ropes 
for?” cried Holden. “That big grizzly brute 
will fetch up a whole car-load to the top notch 
in the stock-pens. He goes on hoof to Omaha. 
I told the boys I’d give a fifty-dollar saddle to 
the first man that ‘twined’ him and stayed with 
him.” 

“T already got putty good saddle, Mr. Holden,” 
said Jim, with a grin. ‘““That steer seven, eight 
year old now, and all time run wild. Horns so 
long stick clean through horse.’’ 

“Well, beef’s up in the air; horses are down,” 
returned the foreman. “Quirt up, Jim. We'll 
strike up higher.” 

On the loftier grazing-ground they found the 
cattle still at feed. Through thickening hosts 
of deer-flies and horse-tflies, their horses strained 
up the steep oakbrush slopes. In banded resist- 
ance to like winged attacks, the cattle of the 
higher range were beginning to “bunch” on each 


open stamping-ground. Toward these trampled | 


circles the scattered steers were one by one 
making their way. 

“The boys can run in all these steers to- 
morrow,” said Holden. “You and I, Jim, are 
going to twine that gray steer to-day.” 


“He got big scare yesterday ; too sharp to show 


up on stampin’-ground to-day,’”’ Jim suggested. 
“Like enough,” Holden 
assented, “but we'll rustle 
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|his perfect horns, then he raced onward, and | 


only the bending brush marked his path. 
Holden was already galloping after him, 


smashing the undergrowth in a straight course | 


down the slope to intercept him below, shouting 
as he ran. Jim, with Indian circumspection, 
| ran his horse in an easier descent along the slope, 
keeping his eyes on the swaying brush beneath, 
and waiting for an opportunity of closing in 
more open ground. 

| Now Holden’s horse, the blue outlaw, showed 
once more his spirit and his staying power. 
Shying through the brush, leaping the fallen 
logs, darting under the leaning trunks, he held 
so stanchly to the chase that he brought Holden 
close behind the game. Navajo Jim emerged 
from the thicket, to see the young foreman in 
| full career, swinging his big rope, while the 
| haltered head of the horse and the huge-horned 
frontlet of the steer reached out in an even race 
| across the little open space beyond. 

The loop of Holden’s cable lit fairly over the 
wide-spread horns; but his hand was hardly 
quick enough in closing it. While it hung slack 
the steer leaped with both front legs through it, 
and then Holden’s tardy jerk brought it tight 
around the grizzly flanks. 

The beast bellowed as the plunge of his great 
gray body drew the turn of the rope swiftly 
from the saddle-horn. Vainly Holden tried to 
| stay it. Recklessly he threw the slack end in a 
| hitch around the steel horn, and clapping his 
| hand over it braced his horse for the shock. 
With fore legs outplanted and quarters lowered, 
| the stubborn blue outlaw stanchly set himself 
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anticipation of triumph, when at the last of the 
pifions, the bumping, hurtling saddle caught fast 
between projecting roots. It scarcely checked 
the steer! Holden’s cable tore loose from the 
saddle-horn, and its slackened loop was speedily 
kicked from the steer’s high-plunging haunches. 
Once more the great gray brute was free. 

“Ah, he on the push now!” said Jim, and 
looked to his loop as the steer reversed his big 
body, gave a high, writhing leap over the spurned 
rope, confronted the herder with the threatening 
crescent of his sharp horns, and plunged forward 
to the combat. 

The Navajo lifted his horse aside with the 
spurs, swung the loop open in his right hand, 
and rose, half turned in the stirrups, in a quick 
underthrow for the front hoofs of the steer as he 
lunged by. 

Jim’s eyes saw, for an instant, lowered horns 
and uplifted hoofs mingled together; and his 
throw was true. But so quick was the play of 
the ponderous feet that the loop caught one fore 
leg only, and passed over the face and hung 
across the horns. 

The loop, drawn tight by the roper’s instan- 
taneous jerk and kept from slackening by his 


| nimble horse, bound horn and hoof together. 


Now the steer was in sad plight. With head 
drawn sidewise, with tongue lolling from open 
jaws, bellowing, he surged on three legs; but his 
spirit was unbroken. 

The roper slowed his horse to the strain. 
From horn to cantle the saddle creaked, as, 
trampling and tugging in a wild, wide waltz, 
straining horse and hauling steer made the mad 

circuit of the precipices. 
The Navajo, active in the 





him out: The boys lost him 
late yesterday in the long 
quaking-asp patch in that 
gulch up there, just below 
the rim-rock.”’ 

He pointed to the rim-rock 
of the spruce ridge, rising yet 
loftily above them with innu- 
merable aspen gulches and 
brushy slopes draining down 
into the side cafions. 

Quickening their horses, 
they presently rode into the 
green gloom of the gulch, 
where the quaking -aspens 
trembled over hidden springs. 
Here mighty hoof -prints 
dinted deep the mud and the 
sodden trails. 

“Dere his track, fresh,’ 
said Jim, stooping from his 
saddle over a print like a 
post-hole. “He lie close 
somewhere.” 

“We'll put him up,” said 
Holden, confidently. “And 
once he shows, stay with 
him, Jim.” 

“You bet I stay!” said 
Jim, simply. 

They threaded the winding 
thicket on separate trails, and 
met near its head without a 
sight of the gray steer. 

“It’s no use looking for 
him down in here,” said 
Holden. “He’s gone up 
higher. Let’s try in the 
spruce below the rim-rock.”’ 








saddle with rein, spur and 
rope, was, in spite of all his 
efforts, dragged past the 
break where the trail ran 
down the slope. His horse, 
always straining desperately, 
was tugged on and on until 
he circled along the perilous 
porphyry brink, and Jim 
glanced longingly from the 
saddle on the corral, seem- 
ingly almost directly beneath 
him, its great square shrunk 
to the measure of his saddle- 
blanket. 

Holden, pounding down 
bareback on the blue roan, 
had stopped to gather up his 
rope, but now Jim heard 
his encouraging shout. The 
quickened tramp of his rush- 
ing horse, the whirring of his 
big rope as he swung it aloft, 
sounded close at hand, and 
the sweating roper relaxed 
his strain. 

The steer, alert to the 
slack, jerked his hoof from 
the loop. Heedless of the 
cutting rope, instantly tight- 
ened across face and frontlet, 
his stately head was lifted 
and he stood, wild-eyed, 
quivering, cornered, caught 
but not conquered. He was 
on four legs again. Con- 
quered ? Never! With resist- 
less pull on the rope, he 
wheeled and broke for escape 








He led the way upward 
along the steep, brushy side 


of the gulch until, stopped 
by the rim-rock, they sat in their saddles and 


| looked down and back in disappointment. 


Below them the gulch enclosed the fastness of 
the deer, a space darkened to twilight by a growth 
of young spruce and aspen saplings. 

““Maybe he down in those,” said Jim, with a 
drop alike of voice and hand. “Hide hisself in 


| daytime like blacktail buck.” 


“But we can’t get into that ‘pocket’ on horses,” 
Holden replied loudly, in vexation. “Wait! 
I'll try for him!” 

As he spoke, he dismounted to act on a boyish 
inspiration. 

He had noticed a big block fallen from the 
rim-rock, and lying tilted up on the slope. With 
mighty heaving he overturned it, and down the 
slope it crashed in smashing leaps through the 
brush and swaying timber to the very heart of 
the spruce thicket. 

Snorts came up from below; Holden marked 
the course of startled, hurrying creatures by the 
lines of swaying tops furrowing the still, green 
surface, and three grand bucks sprang out, their 
horns showing brown in the velvet as they topped 
the lower brush; but a bearer of mightier horns 
was breaking through the pliant young trees, 
and a glimpse of a grizzly hide was exultantly 
caught by the young foreman. 

“Ah, he show up now!” shouted Navajo Jim, 
erect in the stirrups, as the great steer came out 
below. 

Bred from the finest of the Lazy J stock, he 
would have weighed near two thousand pounds ; 
but such speed and bottom were his from 
“rustling” on that rough range that the big body 
rose over the brush with the wild grace of a 
buck, and with deerlike ease his frontlet, black 
and threatening, was thrown back over his 


‘‘HE STOPPED AND EYED HIS HUNTERS.” 


| to the tightening rope. For an instant he was | 


jerked along, stiff-legged, then over they went, 
| dragged down, fierce horse and reckless roper. 

| Clearing his legs, hanging at the side of his 
| Struggling horse, Holden still held the saddle- 
horn with powerful grasp. Another bawl, a 
plunge that no cinches could withstand—and, lo, 
the saddle was stripped from the outlaw and 
jerked high and far from Holden’s hand! 

Navajo Jim checked his horse, but “On!” 
roared the young foreman, and on the obedient 
Indian spurred after the wild steer and the flying 
saddle. It flapped with wing-like skirts through 
grass and brush, it rose and fell and rose again 
as it was jerked over rocks and logs, as it flew 
before Jim’s snorting horse. 

The great steer seemed scarcely to feel the 
fifty-pound drag of the bumping saddle. Yet it 
tightened the rope about loin and flanks, and by 
| making it harder for him to breathe so lessened 
|his speed that Jim easily kept him in sight. 
| Through yielding brush and swaying thicket, 
| through bunches of frightened cattle that split to 
| let him pass and came stringing after, bucking 
| and bawling in sympathy, the brute plunged on. 
| Each bawling bunch in turn was distanced. 
| The brushy slopes broke away. As the mesa, 





| sprinkled with pifions, began to offer to Jim 


smooth spaces for handling his horse, he 


| unbuckled the strap that held the coil of his rope ; 
| but still, as every leap of the steer took him the 
| nearer to the corral, the wise Indian only held 


| the rawhide ringed ready in his hand. 
| Down the rapidly narrowing tongue of the 
mesa—the mesa which tipped precipitously out 


inté the river-gorge and was bounded on either | 
| side by an abyss—the trapped steer sped. He 
| must soon be at a standstill or attempt to return 


grizzly shoulder as he stopped and eyed his | on his tracks. 


hunters for an instant. One defiant shake of | 


The Indian’s eyes had already kindled with 


across the cliff that rises, 

red-banded, above the corral. 

“Stay with him, Jim!” 

roared the young foreman, swinging his rope, 
sure the steer would stop at the edge. 

Stay with him? It meant death, surely. 
Already under the plunging front hoofs of the 
desperate rebel the porphyry rim crumbled. 
Jim’s obedience did not falter, although he was 
fairly staring down on the corral. How would 
the falling feel? 

The Indian had a swift picture of it,—the steer 
lowest in the air on the taut lariat, horse and 
man whirling after,—but Navajo Jim set his 
savage jaws. No foreman should dare him to 
stay with a roped beast! He would not look on 
the faces of white ropers sneering. He was 
hired body and soul,—he was obedient, —he 


| would stay. 


Holden, for this mad second, watched incred- 
ulously. The steer would not go over—surely 
not. What? Straight on! And Jim! Was 
the man also crazy? Then the Navajo heard 
once more his master’s voice. 

“For God’s sake, Jim—let go! O heavens!’ 

Jim obeyed. He flung loose the rope; but on 
his horse staggered. And the black length of 
the lariat was still whipping out with the defiant 
horned head that pitched off into space when 
the agile horse saved himself and his rider on the 
very brink. 

Holden dropped his useless rope as the Navajo, 
skimming the porphyry edge like a swallow, 
rode back and stared into the eyes of the white 
man. 

“He was brave, that steer,” said Jim, with a 
queer choke in his throat. “He saved himself 
from the stock-pens.”” 

Holden held out his hand and grasped the 
Indian’s. ‘You beat my time, Jim,’’ was all he 
said; but something in the tone called a new 
pride into the Navajo’s stern face. 


FRANK OAKLING. 
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Current Topics. 


The fashion set by the United States gov- 
ernment in refusing to buy for war service horses 
with docked tails, may be the beginning of better 
things for these faithful friends of man. 


The wise ones tell us that all property, if 
rightly held and used, is “an extension of our 
natural powers.’’ Who knows this better than 
the one-legged knife-grinder of Philadelphia, 
who has taught his dog to turn his grindstone? 

The working power of steam-driven 
machinery employed in Great Britain is esti- 
mated to be equal to that of a billion of men. 
In all the world, less than half that number, 
couriting both sexes, are employed in productive 
industry. The gray slave, steam, is doing more 
work in our motherland alone than is being done 
by all mankind. 


Three Italian school-teachers recently 
applied for work as public chimney-sweeps in a 
Swiss village just over the line. The places they 
sought paid only one hundred and sixty dollars a 
year, but that was more than they got in Italy as 
teachers of the rising generation. And people 
wonder that there are discontented murmurings 
and talk of revolution in the land of the Cvsars! 


This is a talkative age, and we area 
talkative people; but we get, many reminders 
that quality outranks quantity. Ten men speak 
volubly in advocacy of a proposition; then one 
man, who knows more about the matter than all 
the ten, utters a few reasonable words in good 
temper, and carries the meeting with him. Fair- 
minded judges say, “The others had the weight 
of the diseussion, but he had the weight of the 
argument.’”’ Moral: Be master of the subject, 
and you will be master of the audience. 


‘‘ After-care.”’ is a phrase which came into 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


shall no longer imperil our health and happiness | the response was slow and unenthusiastic. It 


was a repetition of the old story in Webster’s 
oa spelling-book. “Wolf” had been cried too often. 
In the collection of geraniums at the) ‘You may roughly divide nations as the living 
great flower-show one held undisputed kingship | and the dying,” Lord Salisbury declared in a 
because of its strength and brilliant flowers. On | recent address before the Primrose League. 
the day when the judges were making the | China belongs to the second class; but she will 
awards, a poorly-clad little girl was standing close | not have existed in vain if her example teaches 
to this plant, whispering to it words of admira-| living nations that faith in their rulers and the 
tion and approval. As the judges approached patriotism of the people are the sure defence of 
she drew aside and was apparently much agitated. | nations. 


by buying shoes which are too tight. 


a> 





Unable to restrain herself until they should 
find the number in the list, she cried out, “Oh, 
thank you for liking it, it is mine!” 

“How could you raise such a geranium as 
this ?”” was the astonished reply. 
| She gave a look of tenderness to the flowers 

and gently answered, “It was a baby stem when 
I got it from my mamma’s coffin, and as I had 
| nothing else to love I carried it about to keep it 
| in the sunshine.” 
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COMMON HUMANITY. 


As long as there are mothers here 
No child can be quite motherless. 
Mary A. Mason. 
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‘¢School’s Out!’ 


és LESSED be the man who invented vaca- 
tions!” So ejaculates a tired teacher. 
We can imagine a chorus of “amens”’ 
| from fifteen millions of pupils, most of whom 
show more alacrity every afternoon when dis- 








| schoolroom. 

| Just now they are to take a long recess, turning 
| from their books to work, to play, or, let us hope 
| for their sakes, to a mixture of both. 

| Eight, ten or twelve weeks between lessons is 
a pretty generous outing; but if the time be 
reasonably and happily used, it may have an 
educational value far greater than the boys and 
girls can realize. During term-time, they are 
held under a certain necessary restraint; they 
are governed without their consent. During 
vacation, there is far more freedom, and therefore 
a fairer opportunity to practise self-government 
and self-direction ; and here’s a question for them 
to ask and answer: What use shall be made of 
this summer freedom? 

| 'To go pleasuring by the seaside or at the 
mountains is possible only to a comparatively 


| small percentage of our young people; a vast 
majority must remain mostly at home. This is 
the best thing that could happen ; that is, if they 


use at the last International Conference of | did but know it, and cheerfully accept it, and set 
Charities. It was used to express the need | themselves to making it the best thing. In after 
of following up with due attention a class of | years, the sweetest and most fragrant memories 
persons discharged as “cured” from the hospitals will be associated with the fair humanities of 
fot the insane, but whose mental soundness is | domestic lifeand love. ‘To strengthen and enrich 


not firmly established, so that there is still danger 
of relapse. As a similar need exists in the 
case of many convalescents, reformed persons, dis- 
charged prisoners, religious converts and growing 
children, we are likely to find this phrase “‘after- 
care’”’ very cénvenient as well as suggestive. 


During our Civil War the United States 
Sanitary Commission expended about twenty- 


| the “family feeling” is about the best service that 
can be rendered to our land and time. 

A vacation at home—what does that mean? 
What does it offer to a right-minded son or 
daughter of the house? ( 

Among other delights, it offers a chance to 
become better acquainted with one’s own kin- 
dred, and to make your companionship a weleome 
addition to the life of the household. 





one million dollars for the relief of sick and|. F€W¥ young people realize how easily it is in 


wounded Federal soldiers. The Red Cross 


yy r F : toilsome days of their parents. Now comes a 
Society is said to have expended in the Russo- | : 7 : : 
Turkish war seventeen million dollars and in the | time when one can lighten the burdens which 


Franco-Prussian war thirteen million dollars. | are patiently carried by the father and mother 
all the year round. 


These figures make a powerful appeal to the 3 
: sete. caiuigr ; | A few weeks of active industry in house or 
imagination, if one stops to reflect on the condi-| . : . Pr 

ae . eee po | field, in shop or office,—wherever it will help 


tions which call for such gigantic outlays; and rea a . ‘ 
they also illustrate the demand which modern | most,—will rest and invigorate mind and body. 
warfare makes upon humanity’s sympathetic | And added to these there will be for = 
doen: boy or girl glorious hours for quiet interviews 
with nature; hours when the soul opens to all 
Two of the German newspapers in_ that poets find in earth and sky, in plants and 
St. Louis have recently been combined, and the | birds, in the voices of winds and waters, in 


“Whose plant is this ?” the leader inquired. ° 


missed than in the morning when they enter the | 


| their power to brighten and gladden the sober, | 


same thing occurred a few weeks earlier in| Cloud-scenery and sunsets—possibly even in | 


Milwaukee. These facts suggest that journalism sunrises! And from all these fresh and winsome 
in the German language in the United States is | €xperiences one may go back to books with a 
on the decline, and that the children of German | @ickened relish and with a deeper sense of the 
immigrants prefer the English tongue to that of relation between knowledge, wisdom and virtue. 
their fathers. Much false sympathy is expressed | 
from time to time over the dying out of the Indian 
tongues, yet the fact remains that if we are to | 
be one great American nation we must use one | 
common language. Than this, true patriotism | 
has no stronger bonds. : 


———- 


Beacon Fires in China. 


aroused the question why so little patriotism 

A good understanding, meaning by that was shown by the Chinese during their late war. 
term serviceable foot-gear, is pronounced by the | It is not generally known that a vast secret 
foremost military authorities to be more essential | society flourishes in that country to oppose the 
to an army than either courage or acclimatization, present emperor, and that a majority of the 
and details of material, workmanship, size and | Chinese army is said to belong to this society. 
shape are being urged upon the commissary | One reason for this opposition is that the present 


department. The agitation will do double service emperor is not strictly a Chinaman, but belongs | took them all to her roomy house on her beauti- 


* if it affects the individual as well as the goy- | toa Tartar dynasty. 
ernmental purchaser. A prominent oculist, to | 
whom a young woman recently went for consul-| of the Spanish Armada through England, still 


tation, refused to examine her eyes unless she | call to war. Some years ago, the story goes, the | them in vain. At length she found them, in the 
would forthwith adopt lower-heeled shoes, saying | emperor sat with a beautiful woman, looking ‘last place where she had thought of looking 
that what she wore were sufficient in themselves | toward the beacon hills. She would like to see | the dark, unwholesome cellar where they had 
to have occasioned the need of spectacles ; while | those waiting piles lighted, and upon her insist- | been before. “Weren’t they good to you in the 
The greatest excite- | country?” she asked. 


general practitioners attribute diseases of the ence the thing was done. 





HE payment last month of the great war | them all the needed supplies in a little more than | 


| 


| 
| 


In China, such beacon fires as spread the alarm without a word of farewell or explanation. 


spine, lungs, throat and brain to shoes too thin, | ment prevailed throughout the provinces, and | 


too narrow, or otherwise ill-fitting. ‘In that | troops came hurrying in from all sides. 
day when all secrets shall be revealed,” exclaims| When the leaders learned that no danger 


a witty Englishman, ‘‘we shall doubtless know | menaced, that the fires were lighted to satisfy | well, I know,”’ the woman added, desperately. 
why shoes are always made too tight!” In the | the whim of a woman, their wrath fed on their | “You meant me kindly, and I’m grateful for it. 
day when common sense prevails on earth, we | lost confidence, and with the actual call to arms | But just the same I have come back to the city, 


AT THE HEART OF SUMMER. 


Deep thickets of green silence. For it was 
Asummer noon, and summer was asleep. 
Alfred Austin. 
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The War as an Educator. 


HE educational influence of the war is 
i i apparent in various directions. The most 

obvious is the stimulus which it has given 
to the study of geography. Atlases, large and 
small, are among the best-selling books, and war 
maps in the newspapers are eagerly studied. 

How many persons, not fresh from geographi- 
cal study, could have indicated the position of 
the island of Martinique with relation to the 
other West Indies, or who could have told, when 
informed that the Spanish squadron was at 
Curacao, just where that Dutch island lies? 
Who knew where Jupiter Inlet is, before the 
battle-ship Oregon sailed in there? 

Public interest in history, international law and 
European politics has been greatly quickened, 
and average men and women find themselves 
discussing grave questions of national rights and 
responsibilities in which, six months ago, they 
would have felt no concern. 

We are finding out some minor facts of interest. 
For instance, ‘‘Morro’”’ castle at Havana used to 
be spoken of as if ““Morro’”’ were a proper name, 
and it was usually spelt ‘Moro’ castle, at that ; 
but as circumstances have led us to think more 
about the Spanish forts in Cuba and Puerto Rico, 
we have discovered a “Morro” fort at San Juan 
and at Santiago de Cuba, and have learned that 
the term means simply a fort upon a promontory. 

It may not be too much to hope that we shall all 
learn to spell Puerto Rico properly. The form 
“Porto Rico” is a mongrel combination of Italian 
and Spanish, which is without excuse. The first 
half of the name is identical with “Puerto” in 
Puerto Principe, which no one thinks of calling 
“Porto Principe.” 

It is perhaps in pronunciation that we have 
most to learn. We come upon strange-looking 
proper names in the current news; we must 
pronounce them somehow, and most of us wish 
to pronounce them right. After all, it is very 
simple, after a half-hour’s study of the peculiari- 
ties of Spanish consonants. 





Military Expeditions. 

T was on the first day of May that Admiral 
Dewey destroyed the Spanish ships and 
defences in Manila Bay. Twenty-four days 

later the first detachment of troops sent to 
reénforee him sailed from San Francisco. 

There have been some expressions of impa- 
tience because of this delay, and also because more 
troops were not sent. But those who criticise 
the government on this account can have little 
idea of the difficulties involved in sending a large 
military expedition such a distance. 

From San Francisco to Manila is about seven 
thousand miles. The voyage, under favorable’ 
conditions, takes about four weeks. Ships had 
to be chartered and made ready in haste, to 
convey not the troops only, but their weapons, 
field artillery as well as rifles, horses and their 
subsistence, tents, bedding, hospital stores and 
miscellaneous equipments, together with rations 
for the whole force sufficient for the voyage and for | 
some time after. 

It was necessary also to carry out large quan- | 
tities of ammunition and supplies for Admiral | 
Dewey’s squadron, for ships carrying on opera- | 
tions seven thousand miles from their base of 
supplies need many things. 

To secure the ships and prepare them for such 
a voyage, and to accumulate and get on board of | 





indemnity from China to Japan has again | pan weeks, was really a remarkable achieve- | 
ment. 


<9 ee ____—_ 
Back to the City. 


| apy gg man died, and his wife and 
six little children came to sore distress. 
A good woman found them, and another 


ful farm. After a fortnight they disappeared, 


For some weeks their first friend searched for 


“Yes, just like angels.” 
“Didn’t.the children have enough to eat?” 
“Yes, they liked it very much. You meant 
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and I am going to stay, because I always did like 
peoples better than stumps!’ 

We commend this new and true anecdote to 
all people who have been tempted to believe that 
the problems of the city could be solved by a 
wholesale shipment of the poor to the country. 

Some of the children can be saved to a worthier 
life by such a transfer. Some of the more 
intelligent and adaptable of the mature will 
welcome any change of surroundings that ensures 
a “new start.” But there will remain the many 
to whom excitement is as the breath of life, and 
who would choose to go hungry in a crowd, 
rather than to dine in comfortable quiet. 

These people must be met upon their own 
ground. Decent tenements, cleaner streets, the 
restriction of the saloon, the curbing of the 
unscrupulous employer, and other like reforms 
must be carried out, primarily in their interest. 
Even though they reject the greater benefits, they 
must be helped to live as wisely as the conditions 
they cherish will permit. 

And it is not an unmixed evil that the city is 
unable to evade responsibility by sending them 
to the country. The country has problems of its 
own. 
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Somewhat Ambiguous. 


RECORD in possession of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania gives some anec- 
dotes concerning the introduction of Meth- 

odism into this country which are of general 
interest. 

The first Methodist meeting was held in a sail- 
loft belonging to a man named Croft. His poor 
little house stood beside the drawbridge over 
Dock Creek, near the Delaware River, in Penn’s 
town of Philadelphia. The sermon was preached 
by a British soldier, in full uniform, Captain 
Thomas Webb, one of John Wesley’s converts. 

The same authority states that the preachers 
sent over by Wesley were warned by him when 
the Revolution broke out in the colonies that they 
were not to preach treason. The leaders of the 
patriot cause were equally determined that they 
should not preach Tory doctrines. 

At this crisis the gospeller, Caleb Pedicord, 
whose circuit embraced all of New Jersey, held a 
meeting in a private house. When the congrega- 
tion had assembled and were singing a hymn, the 
door of the room opened, and a file of soldiers, 
with loaded muskets, were seen drawn up in the 
hall. The captain marched in, laid his drawn 
sword on the table, and took his seat in front 
of it. 

Mr. Pedicord proceeded with his sermon under 
these depressing circumstances. His text was: 

“Fear not, little flock ; for itis your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.” He enlarged 
upon the different dangers which his hearers had 
to fear, and then, after a full stop, said: 

“You have no cause to fear these loaded 
muskets if you are true to your country. And as 
for me, if my heart does not beat high and strong 
for my country, may it now cease to beat!” 

At this the captain rose noisily, picked up his 
sword, and marched his men out of the house 
without waiting for the benediction. It did not 
occur to him to inquire what was Mr. Pedicord’s 
country. He probably, however, interpreted the 
doubtful phrase rightly. 
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Between. His Finger and Thumb. 


‘6 HE spectacle of a doctor in action among 
soldiers,” says the author of ‘The Mala- 
kand Field Force,” “in equal danger and 

with equal courage, saving life where all others 
are taking it, allaying pain where all others are 
causing it, is one which must always seem glorious, 
whether to God or man. It is impossible to 
imagine a situation from which a human being 
might better leave this world and embark on the 
unknown.” 

The deed which calls forth this remark was 
performed last year in India, and was indeed a 
noble one. It occurred after night had fallen 
upon a hotly contested battie-ground. The British 
had, with great difficulty, repulsed an enemy 
overwhelmingly superior in numbers, and had 
withdrawn into their defences. The deadly 


hollow some distance in front of their lines, calle 


the Cup, was commanded from several directions 
by the fire of the natives, and swept at intervals by 
their swordsmen. 

“Lieutenant Ford had been seriously wounded 
in the shoulder. The bullet cut the artery, and he 
was bleeding to death when Surgeon-Lieuteuant 
V. Hugo came to his aid. The fire was too hot to 
allow of lights being used. There was no cover 
of any sort. It was at the bottom of the Cup. 
Nevertheless, the surgeon struck a match at the 
peril of his life and examined the wound. The 
match went out amid a sputter of bullets, which 
kicked up the dust all around, but by its uncertain 
light he saw the nature of the injury. 

“The officer had already fainted from loss of 
blood. The doctor seized the artery, and as no 
other ligature was forthcoming, he remained 
under fire for three hours, holding a man’s life 
between his finger and thumb. When at length 
it seemed that the enemy had broken into the 
camp, he picked up the unconscious officer in his 
arms, and without relaxing his hold, bore him to 
a place of safety.” 

For many hours after this feat—as remarkable 
for the strength displayed as for the heroism 
which inspired it—the gallant surgeon’s arm was 
paralyzed and useless from the strain. Little 
wonder. Not every man could carry another 
away, using one arm only, and with the other 
hand retaining a grasp, which had already lasted 
two hours, upon a severed artery. 

“Had he not had the strength to do so, Lieu- 
tenant Ford must have died,” is the way his 
commanding officer put it when he narrated the 
act in his despatches. In the same despatches, it 
is pleasant to know also that he had reason to 
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commend the rescued as well as the rescuer, since | Bozzaris,” called upon her in New York, in his| The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con 
put a day or so before he was himself wounded, | old age, and she asked him to define for her what sists in its perfect purity and great strength. { Ade. 
Lieutenant Ford had brought off a wounded | was poetry and what was prose. 


sepoy under a terrible fire from the enemy. 
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NOT TOUCHY. 


To enjoy a joke at one’s own expense requires 
a strong sense of humor and a little inherent 
humility. There is a story told of the first kaiser, 
King William of Prussia, the grandfather of- the 
present monarch, which proves that he was not 
devoid of either quality. 


At the time when Mr. G. R. Sims was a student fighting Indians and Frenchmen according to the 
at Bonn, he and his fellow students had a little | military rules of European armies. While his 
club at one of the hotels. The room where that | army was encamped at Albany he forbade all 


club met was one day the scene of an amusing 
incident. The king was stopping at the inn, and 
as luck would have it, he made his way to the 
English club-room. 

The innkeeper saw which way he was going, and 
grew desperate, for did he not know what lay on 
the table in that room? 

Etiquette was cast to the winds, and the propri- 
etor made a reckless dash past his majesty, rushed 
into the club-room, and seized a periodical from 
the table. 

The king lifted his eyebrows in surprise. Why 
had the innkeeper thus rudely passed him, and 
why had the paper been removed? He desired 
to understand the mystery, and accordingly asked 
for information. 

“It is the English Punch, your majesty, and 
there is in it, I believe, a picture that your 
majesty would not care to see,” faltered the 
unhappy innkeeper. 

“Give it to me,” commanded the king. 

The trembling hotel-keeper obeyed, and then 
stood before his sovereign with downcast eyes. 
The old king looked at the Punch cartoon, and 
though it was a none too friendly caricature of 
himself, he smiled. 

“My good man,” he said, quietly, “I am sorry 
you thought I should be annoyed by such a trifle. 
Put the paper back on the table, give my compli- 
ments to the English gentlemen, and tell them 
that I have seen the cartoon, and that I think it 
is excellently drawn.” 


_——_“+0r—__—_ 


FRANK INCONSISTENCY. 


John Hunter, one of the pioneers in the practice 


of medicine a hundred years ago, was absolutely | of Pennsylvania. While sitting in the parlor of the 
blind to any theory unsupported by facts. While | country hotel in the evening, after transacting 


many men were guessing out things, he was 
seeking to prove them. 

“I love to think,” he said to one of his col- 
leagues, though he afterward qualified the state- 
ment by an almost contradictory one. 

“But why think? Why not make the experi- 
ment?” 
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A WISE COMMANDER. 


Lord Howe, who, in 1758, accompanied General 
| Abercrombie in the attack on Fort Ticonderoga, 
| did not, like the foolish Braddock, insist on 
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A NATURAL CONCLUSION. 


The Philadelphia Record prints an amusing | 
story of the late Pres. William H. Allen of Girard 
College and a lady of more inquisitiveness than 
| intelligence. On one occasion a business matter 


| ealled Mr. Allen to a small town in the central part 








| his business, he was taken in hand by the wife of 
the proprietor, who wanted to know all about his 
| private affairs. 
| Mr. Allen took it all in good part, and for a | 
time was rather amused. Finally she asked: 
“Have you much of a family?” 
“Oh yes,” said he, and he smiled as his mind 
reverted to his hundreds of pupils. 
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Like other men of real genius, he was not afraid; “How mony children?” she persisted. ’ rd \ DocucsTen, N-Y 


of seeming inconsistent. Sir Astley Cooper once | “Well,” sai 7 4 
asked him, with some surprise, if he had not | “1 have five hundred, and all boys! 


once stated an opinion directly at variance with 
one he bad just put forth, and he replied: 


“Very likely. I hope I grow wiser every year.” | 


Again, a pupil inquired if he had not written to 
a certain effect. 

“Never ask me what I have said,” he returned, 
“or what I have written. But if you ask me what 
my present opinions are, I will tell you.” 

Sometimes, too, he would say to pupils who 
were taking down notes, “You had better not 
write down that observation. Very likely I shall 
think differently next year.” 

Above all, like other true scientists, he was 


honest, and thought nothing of owning himself | 


at a loss. One day, after lecturing for a time, 
he stopped short, raised his spectacles, and 
said: 


“Gentlemen, I think it will be better for you to | 


omit what I have been saying. The fact is, I 
had an idea when I wrote this down, but I have 


lost the train of thought connected with it, and I | 


cannot now recall it.” 
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WASHINGTON’S INFLUENCE. 


As a tree is known by its fruits, so may a 
political policy be known from the character of 
its supporters. 

Shortly after the Federal Constitution had been 
adopted at Philadelphia, Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
a signer of the Declaration of Independence, was 
at the court-house of Westmoreland County, 
Virginia, and some one asked his opinion of it. 

“I do not,” replied Mr. Lee, “pretend to be a 
judge of an organic law of such importance, but 
one fact inclines me to support it. General 
Washington is in favor of it, and John Warden is 
against it.” 

Warden was a Scotch lawyer of the county, 
who had been speaking in public against the 
ratification of the new constitution. 

Mr. Lee’s willing submission to Washington’s 
judgment was imitated all through the country. 
Trust in Washington brought about the adoption 
of the new Constitution by Virginia; and without 
the ratification by that state, then the largest 
in the Union, the Constitution would never have 
gone into effect. 

“Be assured Washington’s influence carried 
this government,” wrote Monroe to Jefferson, 
after the Virginia convention had voted for the 
Constitution. “The country was an instrument 
with thirteen strings, and the only master who 
could bring out all their harmonious thought was 
Washington.” 


* 
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POETRY DEFINED. 


_ George P. Morris, the author of ‘‘Woodman, 
Spare That Tree,” was a general of the New 
York militia, and a favorite with all who knew 
him. Mrs. Sherwood, in her “Reminiscences,” 
tells how another poet associated the general 
With a definition of poetry: 

Once Fitz-Greene Halleck, the author of “Marco 





Mr. Allen, with great earnestness, 











The good lady was speechless for a moment. 
Then she arose, and hurrying to the door, called | 
softly to her husband: - 

“O John, come in here! We’ve got Brigham 
Young stoppin’ with us!” 





“SHABBY OLD COAT.” 

West Point was, for the last ten years of his | 

life, the summer home of General Scott, of whom 

Mrs. Sherwood, in her “Reminiscences,” pleas- 
antly gossips: 


The hero of the Mexican War always, on the 
Fourth of July, wore his old military coat, the one 
in which he rode into the Mexican ym “on top 
of a picnic,” as he used to say. “Very shabby 
old coat, madam, very shabby old coat!” the 

atified old man would exclaim, as he felt a 
| lady’s hand laid gently on his arm, as she asked | 
to touch the sacred cloth. He wore the coat on | 
many historic days, and was pleased to shoulder | 
his cane and fight his battles over again. 

Once, while telling the story of Arnold’s treason, | 
and pointing out from the hotel piazza the spots | 
associated with the traitor, he said, referring to | 
Mrs. Arnold’s devotion to her husband, “She | 
clung like ivy to a worthless thing.” 


TESTING THEM. 


Alexander Hamilton, when slavery existed to 
a limited extent on Manhattan Island, bought a 
slave for the purpose of emancipating him. 

At the first meeting of the Emancipation Society | 
of the City of New York, Hamilton attended at | 


the request of Lafayette, who desired to become | 
an honorary member 





“Gentlemen,” said Hamilton, coming straight 
to the point, “in token of our sincerity, let every 
person here emancipate his slaves now.” 

The members were astonished at the application 
of this severe test. Not one was willing to submit 
to it. Hamilton, seeing that his proposition met 
with general disapproval, took his hat and left 
the building. 


WELL CRITICISED. 


As a comment on what is termed “yellow jour- 
nalism,” what could be better than this, reported 
by a journal that is not yellow? 


I ae a crippled newsboy a nickel the other 
day for a one-cent daily of New York City. 

a the change,” I said. 

“Oh, I say, mister,’ he observed, with 2 confi- 
dential air of gratitude, as if unwilling to cheat 
me after Es ta “that was the —— I sold 
ye, an’ I'll ye ye can’t b’lieve more’n a quarter 
t ye read in it.” | 





The advantage of using an article that is pure 
and always uniform, is, you are certain of having 
the same satisfactory results. Eight prominent 
Professors of Chemistry, of national reputation, have 
analyzed the Ivory Soap, and the variation in each is 
so trifling that the quality of the “Ivory” may be 
considered reliably uniform. Each pronounced it to 
be remarkably pure, and a superior laundry soap. 







A FAMOUS EPITAPH. 


On the grave of one Ramsay, at Melrose, Scot- 
land, is inseribed this epitaph: 


The earth goes on the earth 

Glist’ring like gold; 

The earth goes to the earth 
Sooner than it wold; 

The earth builds on the earth 
Castles and towers ; 

The earth says to the earth, 
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“All shall be ours.” 
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1776,tor the 
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P by the bell in the State house 
wer, 
Grasping the rope in his eager 
ands, 
Counting the moments from hour 
© hour. 
The white-haired, veteran ringer 
stands; 
With watchful eye, and with 


straining ear, 
And pulse a-quiver from hope to 





ear, 
For the word of the council listen- 
1Z.— 


Ring! 
Nay, not yet may the great bell 
ring! 


In the hall of their Congress met again, 

the leaders in question stern: 
Shall the patriot blood have flowed in vain, 
And the lifted sword to its sheath return ? 


Wax and wane, while the people wait, 
Wait for the challenge answering,— 


‘ing ! 
Nay, not yet may the great bell ring! 
street below, 


Sca’ 
They lift their 
And hold their 
The birth of a nation heralding,— 


ing 
Nay, not yet may the great bell ring! 


Far away to the East and West, 
Far away to the North and South, 
Up to the shimmering mountain-crest, 


wa 

Valley and hillside seem astir 

With the sigh of an unseen messenger, 
From city and hamlet whispering— 


Ring ! 
Nay, not yet may the great bell ring! 


Hark! for a moment his pulse leaps high, 
Leaps for a moment—and sinks again. 
It is only the wind that whistles by 
With a lightning-flash and a flurry of rain! 
Vainly, he thinks, do the leaders wait ; 
Bootless the days of the long debate ; 
Bootless the strife and the parleying,— 


Ring! 
Nay, not yet may the great bell ring! 
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Hour after hour soeepe the slow day on; 
Still in the Lag the ringer stands; 
But the kindling light from his eye is gone, 
And the rope falls loose in his trembling hands. 
The fruitless vigil, in sooth, is sore, 
And the heart of the old man hopes no more, 
The message of cheer long-tarrying,— 
ung ! 
Nay, not yet may the great bell ring! 
Yet see!—For there, in the crowded street, 
The stripling messenger stands alone, 
With waving hands, and with hurrying feet,— 
“Rine!”—cries the boy, in his shrill young tone, 
And an echoing shout with a single swell | 
Carries the sound to the silent bell, 
A sound like the gureee gathe ng,— 
Yea, at last let the great bell ring! 
Loud on a sudden with vehement voice 
Over the heads of the listening throng, 
Clamoring, clanging,—“ Rejoice! rejoice!” 
Answers the great bell, jubilant, strong. 
And a nation’s heart in unison 
Throbs and thrills as the peal sweeps on, 
Down through the ages echoing,— 


ng. 
God of our sires, let The joy-bells ring! 
KATE PUTNAM OsGooD. 
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In His Good Time. 


WOMAN who had worked in India as 
a missionary for 
twenty years re- 
turned, broken in 
health, to her early 
home. One day, 
after she had talked 
to some of her 
friends for an hour 
of the work and its 
hindrances, one of 
them said: 

“Now, Mrs. Dash, 
you have given 
twenty years to 
the Hindus. How 
would you sum up 
the result? What 
actual good, that you yourself have seen and 
known, have you done?” 
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The missionary was silent and thoughtful for | pag 


some time. Her worn face grew paler. At last 
she said: 

“I went to India a young wife, full of enthu- 
siasm and hope. Christ’s gospel was unknown 
to the tribe where we were sent. Their need of it 
was so great that I thought they would receive 
it with joy. I fancied that the village, the whole 
district, would welcome the tidings we brought ; 
that perhaps in a year or two hundreds of the 
people about us would lead noble Christian 
lives, and owe their salvation to our teaching.” 

“Well?” 

“T did not know the language; I was ill; I 
learned it slowly; but I do not certainly know 
that I have converted to Christianity a single 
soul outside of my own house. In it I have 
taught native women to sew, to cook, to keep 
their kitchens clean, to be honest and to tell 
the truth. I have tried to teach them to love 
Christ, but I do not know whether I have fully 
succeeded or not. It is a poor showing for 
twenty years of exile,” she said, with a pitiful 
smile. 

“None of us,” said a gray-haired woman, 
“can probably make a better. You know what 
Goethe said? ‘In youth we think we shall build 
temples for the gods, but in old age we are glad 
if we have been able to clear away some of the | 
rubbish in order that others may build.’ ” 

God’s palaces are slow in building. It is the | 





| reader is shocked at some unexpected trace of 
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will to work that He asks from us, and the faith 
that, though we must leave the work undone, it 
will be finished in His good time. 
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A Slave’s Epitaph. 


Old New England burying-grounds have long 
been objects of special investigation to the anti- 
quary. The quaintness of many of the inscriptions 
found, and the historic interest of others, make 
such places rich storehouses of local history. 
Once in a while, amid the recorded virtues of 
departed estimable housewives, pious clergy, 
valiant soldiers and worthy magnates, the curious 


the institution which it is difficult to believe once 
existed in New England—negro slavery. 

In one old graveyard, the foot strikes against a 
small, chipped stone, so low and little that it is at 
first taken to be a footstone, rather than a head- 
stone; but it is not. It bears the name, almost 
obliterated, Mingo; and proves to be the tomb- 
stone of a black slave baby three months old, 
a child, no doubt, of some household servant 
sufficiently beloved by the family to have been 
accorded in her grief the favor of such an excep- 
tional memorial. 

“Fortune, a faithful servant,” in another grave- 
yard, commemorates in grateful and appreciative 
terms a slave woman who once belonged to 
Tristram Dalton, the first United States senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Far more striking than any of these is an 
epitaph in the old cemetery at Concord, Massa- 
chusetts, an epitaph which Mr. Abram English 
Brown, in a recent address before the Bostonian 
Society, termed the first emancipation proclama- 
tion. It runs thus: 

“God wills us free, man wills us slaves; I will 
as God wills. God’s will be done. Here lies the 
body of John Jack, a native of Africa, who died 
March, 1773, aged about sixty years. Though 
born in a land of slavery, he was born free. 
Though he lived in a land of ayo he lived a 
slave, till by his honest though stolen labor he 
acquired the source of slavery which gave him 
his freedom. Though not long before death, the 
tyrant gave him his final emancipation, and put 
him on a footing with kings. Though a slave to 
vice, he practised those virtues without which 
kings are but slaves.” 
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Doctor Gatling and His Gun. 


In spite of a trade with an unhappy name there 
is a kind of humane second thought in the 
ingenuity of the death-instrument maker. He 
may invent something so terrible as to make war 
impossible. This view lends an interest to the 
work of Doctor R. J. Gatling, the creator of the 
famous gun that fires two hundred shots a minute. 
Our surprise to be told that he is really a tender- 
hearted man grows less when we know how he 
was led to contrive his murderous weapon. 


Seeing the train-loads of wounded and wrecks of 
regiments return from the front during the great 
war for the Union, he thought of the waste of 
industry and time and life in sending so many 
men into a deadly service. If war must slay 
what a saving would be a single firearm thai 
would shorten the slaughter from months to 
minutes, and finally appal contending armies so 
that they would refuse to face it! 

Doctor Gatling was a man in middle life then, 
but from the age of twenty-one he had shown 
skill as an inventor. The first fruit of his genius 
was a steamboat propeller-wheel. He had also 
originated several labor-saving devices for use in 
cotton culture, made a furrow drill that brought 
him a fortune from the Western wheat farmers, 
and patented a hemp-breaking machine and a 
steam gg He is eighty years old now, and still 
inventing. Lately ngress voted him forty 
thousand dollars for his proof experiments in a 
new method of casting cannon. 

The fortitude and grit of the man constitute a 
character | and illustrate a moral as well 
as physical vita t possessed only by those who 
are greater than their circumstances. He was a 
poor ~~ on a North Carolina plantation, who 
earned his own bread; a clerk at sixteen, a 
schoolmaster at eighteen, and at nineteen and 
twenty a country storekeeper, tending counter by 
day and studying chemistry at night. 

hen he invented his propeller and took it to 
Washington he found that Ericsson had just 
secured a patent for a similar design—and all his 
labor was thrown away. A few years later he 
lost two-thirds of the money he had realized—and 
invested—from the sale of his wheat drill. After 
he completed the “Gatling gun,” a fire destroyed 
all his work and his patterns. hen, a year or 
two later, he had duplicated his patterns and 
placed an instrument before the _ ic, a rascally 
agent ran off with every cent of the sales. Itisa 
robust quality of soul that can fight disappoint- 
ment repeatedly, and try — 

Doctor Gatling believes that the weapon which 
e him famous has served, and will serve, the 
cause of Fy f He is presen right. 
General les has told him how one exhibition of 
its effects before the chiefs of a savage tribe in the 
far West_prevented an Indian war, and we have 
learned how, on both hemispheres, its use and 
that of rapid-fire cannon have made battles too 
rn me to be undertaken if they can be honorably 
avoided. 
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A Battle Incident. 


There is some quality in the inhabitants of the 
British Islands which not only leads them ito 
become good soldiers, but makes it a point of 
honor for those of them who are officers to render 
brave personal services to the men under their 
command. It is seldom that one hears of any 
such incident among European Continental armies 
as the following which is related in connection 
with a recent fight in the Khyber Pass, in Afghan- 
istan; the Continental officer feels himself under 
no obligation to carry wounded soldiers on his 
back. 

Colonel Plowden’s command formed a part of 
General Hamilton’s rear-guard, and had to cross 
: bit of exposed ground swept by the tribesmen’s 

re. 
Here three men were struck by bullets; two of 
them could walk, but the third was disabled. No 
surgeon was present, and Colonel Plowden himself 
dressed the man’s wounds. 

After this the men had to retire across the 
exposed ground, and Corporal Bell was killed. 
Colonel Plowden, Lieutenant Owen and Lieuten- 
ant Fielden carried the dead man up a hill; and | 
by and by the command had to cross another | 





exposed spot. Somebody was sure to be hit now; | 


COMPANION. 


it nepuened to be Private Butler, and the ball 
struck him in the leg, so that he could not walk. 
Captain Parr dressed his wound, and Lieutenant 
Carter took the wounded man on his back and 
earried him. 

But alas! midway of the-exposed ground poor 
Butler, as he lay on the lieutenant’s back, was 
struck again, and the force of the ball knocked 
the heavily-laden young officer down. He got 
up and once more shouldered his burden, when 
Lieutenant Fielden came to his aid, and together 
these officers carried Butler to a place of geen 
Then it was found that he was dead as the resu 
of the second shot. 

Meantime Colonel Plowden and Lieutenant 
Owen were carrying Corporal Bell’s body across 
the dangerous ground, and both of them were 
wounded in doing so. La | struggled on in spite 
of their wounds, and reached cover with their 
sad burden. z 

Such incidents bring the soldier near to his 
officer, and make him readier even than he might 
otherwise be to lay down his life for his country 
and his commanders. 
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In War-Time. 


The Great Republic goes to war, 
But spring still comes as spring has done ; 
And all the summer months will run 
Their summer sequence as before. 
And every bird will build its nest ; 
The sun each night sink in the west, 
And rising eastward bring new day 
In the old way. 
But ah! these dawns will have a light 
These western skies burn golden bright— 
sing 


And winter’s self be turned to spring,— 
Than any springtime sweeter far,— 

When once calm entering, 

The Great Republic comes from war! 


GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


———_oe——— 


Adventure on the Prairies. 


In the “highfalutin” language of an older time, 
William J. Snelling, a journalist and explorer of 
the early part of the century, once related an 
adventure of the prairies which is interesting not 
only for the singularity of its incidents, but as an 
illustration of the difference between meeting a 
wild animal with a modern repeating rifle and 
with an old flint-lock. 


Snelling was engaged in his explorations in 
Minnesota in winter, and was out on the prairie 
with his flint-lock rifle. He espied a big bull 
buffalo in the distance, and was filled with a 
desire to shoot it. He succeeded in creeping up 
on the animal, and gave it a shot. 

He seemed to have wounded it, but not very 
seriously, for the bull immediately or oy upon 
him at a terrible pace. Snelling ran at the top of 
his speed, but he could see that the bull was 
running faster. His gun—useless now, of course 
—embarrassed him, and he threw it away. On 
came the buffalo. Snelling looked in vain for 
shelter; there was neither rock nor tree in sight. 
In another moment he was likely to be over- 


taken. 

Just then he came upon one of those little ponds 
which in winter, particularly after a rainy autumn, 
abound on the western prairies. It was frozen 
solidly, and the ice was snowless and smooth. 
—e had heard that a buffalo could no more 
run on ice than a pig can, and he felt now that his 
deliverance was at hand. 

He sprang out upon the ice. The buffalo did 
not follow. The pond was only a few yards in 
diameter, and the bull kept walking around it. 
The man could only keep as near the centre as 
possible. He grew terribly cold, but still the buil 
walked around the pond, with horns down. 

Some drops of blood revealed the fact that the 
animal was wounded; but he continued to walk 
around the pond for four hours. Snelling wished 
that he had kept his gun. He was sure to freeze 
to death soon. Night was coming on. He won- 
dered if the buffalo would go away when darkness 
fell. The animal did not wait so long, but just 
before the sun set, gave a loud bellow, and heavily 
marched ones : 

Snelling waited until he felt sure that the buffalo 
had reached a sufficient distance, and then made 
for his gun. He got it, and followed the buffalo. 
Then he saw that the animal was reeling. His 
shot had, after all, taken effect, though the effect 
was long delayed. 

At last Snelling saw the animal fall. Meantime 
the weather had grown bitterly cold. He must 
build a fire or die, for he was twenty miles from 
camp. He now discovered that, in his run from 
the buffalo, he had lost the marten-skin in which 
he carried his flint, steel and tinder. 

But he had sometimes made fire by picking the 
flint of his gun. He now essayed to do this with 
his knife. e struck at the flint, and with the first 


blow knocked it out of its _ and ten feet away. 


in the snow. He searched for it in vain. It was 
now almost dark. 

He heard the howl of wolves in the distance 
and felt sure that he should soon furnish a meai 
for them. But suddenly a thought occurred to 
him: Why not wrap himself in the skin of the 
buffalo? 

He fell upon the animal’s careass in an instant, 
and with a few strokes had the hide stripped off. 
It was thick and heavy—too heavy for him to lift 
entire. But dragging it away from the careass, 
which was sure to attract wolves, he roiled him- 
self in it, with the fur inward, and lay down on 
the prairie, confident, he says, that “neither Jack 
Frost nor the wolves could get at him, through an 
armor thicker and tougher than the sevenfold 
shield of Ajax.” 

All night the wolves howled, but they made no 
attack on the prostrate man, nor did the intense 
Northwestern cold freeze him. Next morning he 
rose and, picking up his flintless gun, and leaving 
the buffalo’s hide where he had slept, made his 
way home. 
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The Making of a Man. 


Louis, the principal figure in the following inci- 
dent, an account of which appeared in The Public 
Schools, is not too noble to be natural, but it 
would, perhaps, be unsafe to assume that there 
are many boys in the same school who would 
show equally well under similar circumstances. 


One morning before school Martin Stone and 
Louis nad a little tussle. Louis, who was quick- 
tempered, was angry at first, and grappled Martin 
fiercely; but after all, it was only a friendly 
tussle, and when the bell rang, they were as good 
friends as ever. 

But Martin’s bag-strap io way in the scuffle, 
his books tumbled out on the ground, and a closely 
written sheet of paper fluttered across the tennis 
court, and through the iron fence-railings out into 
the road, there be trampled out of sight by a 
great drove of cattle passing that way. 

“Put up your ks, boys,” said the teacher, 
when they were once more in the school-room. 
“TI will let you decide who shall get the English 
. I gave Martin and Louis each a composi- 

ion to write, and I am oing to read them and 
let the class award the prize.’ 

Louis got his paper, and stood ready to march 
4 with Martin. But where was Martin’s paper? 

e€ was sure it was in his algebra. No. Well, in 


“the next mornin 
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his history of the United States; and so he went 
through ever . 

“Well, well,” said the teacher, ‘where are the 
papers?” 

“I must have lost mine,”’ said Martin. 

“Then the decision will be less difficult. Louis, 
where is yours?” 

There was silence in the school-room. Louis 
turned red, then pale; then he quietly tore his 

per across the middle, and said, in a respectful 
one: 

“T have none to hand in, sir.” 

Instantly the class broke into irrepressible 


pplause. 

“Silence!” thundered the teacher. 

Then he said, in a tone they had never heard 
him use before: 

“Boys, I would rather have seen a generous 
thing like that among you than to have a prince 
of the blood in my school! That is what I call 
loving your neighbor as yourself, and you know 
Who gave us that command and set us the great 
example.” 
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Canine Strategy. 


The owner of an old shepherd-dog tells many 
stories which go to prove that although the 
animal—Don by name—is less active than in his 
youth, his intelligence is by no means on the 
decline. 


The collie has been much apeceed by the con- 
duct of a neighbor’s dog which is lazy to bury 
bones for his own consumption, but greatly enjoys 
unearthing the treasures of others. 

When Don had been deprived of several choice 
stores in this way, he evidently meditated over 
oy Eng matter, and at last a bright idea came 

m 


One day after dinner, when the neighbor’s dog 
was out of the — Don began to dig a hole, not 
far from where his master sat watching him. 
The hole was unusually deep; in it he deposited 
a big and still eminently desirable bone. Then 
he covered it well with earth, disappeared for a 
moment, and came trotting back with a small 
bone which had seen its best and second best 
days, but was still good enough, in Don’s opinion, 
for a thief. 

This bone he laid on the earth which hid the 
big one, and seraped the earth over it with elab- 
orate care. His master had the satisfaction of 
that the ruse was successful, for early 

he saw the thief hastily leaving 
the premises with the small bone in his mouth. 

Later in the day Don reaped the reward of his 
wisdom, as he sat munching and crunching the 
big bone at his leisure. 
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Imagine Her Feelings. 


Nobody but a careful housekeeper could imagine 
them, but others may enjoy the story in their 
measure. Itis related by the Washington Post, 
and the lady of the story has not long been mar- 
ried. 


Of course, among her wedding presents there 
were bits of dainty china and cut glass of every 
description. She is exceedingly proud of her 
treasures, and has a perfect jewel of a maid, who 
hasn’t broken a single piece, not to speak of 
chipping it, by far the worse offence. 

One afternoon not so very long ago the mistress 
came home and found the maid out. An hour or 
so later the domestic returned. Her arms were 
full of bundles, and she carried a basket. Her 
face was radiant. 

“Oh,” she said, “the table was perfectly lovely! 
It was just exactly the way you fix yours when 
you have company—candles and ever thing. It 
was just too sweet! Everybody thought so.” 

‘ “What are you talking about?” asked the mis- 
ress. 

“Why,” answered the maid, “the luncheon my 

sister gave ay. I didn’t have time to ask 
on, but I knew you wouldn’t mind. Nothing's 
roken.” 

And unwrapping her bundles, she disclosed to 
her mistress’s astonished eyes the very pick of 
all the cherished wedding china and glass, not to 
mention sundry pieces of silver. on ad adorned 
the luncheon, and the table was “periectly lovely.” 
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Quite Proper. 


The public does not ‘expect to learn spelling 
from the bulletin-boards in war-time, but of course 
some men must be critical, no matter what the 
circumstances. Of one such person the Washing- 
ton Star tells a story: 


The boy who gets up the war bulletins was 
working with a speed which showed that he 
realized an eager public was waiting on his efforts. 
The characters went upon the paper with swift- 
ness under his practised hands, and now and thei 
he drew back and contemplated his work with 
the pride of an artist. resently the man of 
carping tendencies passed. A sneer came upon 
his countenance, and the boy anticipated his 
criticism with the inquiry: 

“Well, what’s the matter with it?” 

“Look at the spelling!” 

“It’s according to co o 

“But the word ‘Spain!’ See how you have 
divided it! ‘Spa’ at the end of one line, and then 
on the next ‘in.’ ” 

The boy gazed at his work for a moment or two. 
and then proceeded with his stamping. 

“Aren’t you going to change it?” 

“No, I’m not.” 

“But it’s palpably wrong.” ; 

“Not these days. The way things are going 
now, you're liable to find pieces of Spain scattered 
around anywhere.” 
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Cowboy and Waiter. 


The Irish nature is notoriously well prepared 
for any emergency of the wits. Not long ago one 
of the sensation-mongers who, in Eastern cities, 
pose as untamable men of the wild West, went 
into a cheap restaurant, and depositing his som- 
brero on the table and shaking his long hair 
menacingly, called out: 


“Waiter! Hyah, wai-te-e-e-rrrr!” 

A bald little rishman in an apron tripped up. 

“Yis, sorr, phwat will ye have, sorr?’ a 

“Give me a bear-steak, extra rare, and give it 
to me right quick, too!” ; 

“A bear-steak, is it, sorr?’” faltered the little 
Irishman. 

“Yes, a bea-a-arrrrrrr-steak !” 

“Yis, sorr. An’ phwat koind of a bear-steak 
wud ye have, sorr?” 

“What kind of a bear-steak ?”’ 

“Yis, sorr. We have black bear, grizzly bear, 
einnymin bear, brown bear, white or Polar bear, 

oggle-eyed bear, Irish bear, woolly-bear, Wall 

treet bear —” : 

“Hold on!” said the imitation cowboy, in a 
rather low tone. “Ef bear is as plenty round 
these parts as that, I'll be switched ef I want 
any! Ye can bring mea plate o’ pork an’ beans. 
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One Little Firecracker. 
One little firecracker, eager for a lark; 
Two little shavings ready for a spark; 
Three little papers in a pretty little blaze; 
Four little flames going all sorts of ways; 
Five little dry sticks just in trim to burn; 
Six old timbers waiting for their turn; 
Seven great stories full of fire and fright; 
Eight burning buildings—such a sorry sight! 
Nine big blocks—up in flames they leap! 
Ten million dollars in a blackened heap! 
EmMA C. DowD. 


—_—__ ~+@+ — —— 


An Episode of the Fourth. 


Oh, yes, we had a glorious time, of course. 
We always do. We didn’t begin firing till seven 
o'clock, partly because it wakes people up, and 
partly because it is so silly to use up all your 
crackers before breakfast, as some boys do, and 
have none for the rest of the day, and have 
every one think you a nuisance beside. 

We had a good lot of crackers, and my horn 
was almost the biggest size there is, though papa 
did say it was a pity I didn’t get a fog-horn. I 
am not sure whether he was in earnest, however ; 
he isn’t always. 

We had no accidents ; that is, nothing to speak 
of. Polly burned two or three of her fingers a 
little, but we made that all right with soda and | 
a rag, and she never cried a bit ; but there was an 
episode, and it happened to me. This was the 
way it happened: 

I wanted both my hands to use, and I hada 
piece of punk in one of them, and there was no 


place to lay it down, and everybody else’s hands | 


were full, too, so I—well, I just put it into my 
pocket fora minute. It was lighted, but I didn’t | 
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Fourth if I can run acrost any- 
body that’ll jine in an’ help!” 

“Oh, if mamma was well 
I—” Louie began, and just 
then mamma, hearing them 
talking, opened the door; and 
she said she felt ever so much 
better, and he must go and 
help Mr. Arizona celebrate. 
And besides the bucket of 


For IndependenceDay b 
Then oust shallcome out, 
Bie i, / 


| The fies wi Boreas, thé drums 
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om milk, she filled one also with 
ke d pies. 

The lind come ed gdownthe | “weit, 1 reckon this beats | 
street, all the ridey-go-rounds at the ' 

i - picnic!” said old Arizona, as 

The Flags will Fly SO oud and free 3 he put Louie on his burro tied | 

Such glorious times foryouand me! at the garden gate. 

EHT And Louie thought so, too, | 

seca as the burro carried him, easy | 

= as a cradle, all the way to old 











Arizona’s camp, where the big | 
spruce stood up like a tent over the pack-saddles 
and picks and pans and blankets. 

f “Now this is a ginuwine picnic,” said old 
Arizona, as he set out a whole camp-kettle of 


ane cold venison. “Pitch right in.” 

‘e And Louie politely “pitched in” to the venison, 
: \ " and old Arizona as politely “pitched in” to the | 

* milk and pies. 

a | Then for the first time Louie thought of it, 


and jumped right up with, “Oh, say, Mr. Arizona, | 
how are we going to celebrate ’thout any fire- | 
crackers ?”” | 
“Ha! ha! haw!” laughed old Arizona, “As | 
if I aint got the biggest an’ the best you ever see! | | 
Ginuwine cannon ones. Why, one of my giant 
crackers’!l go off louder than all the crackers at | 
the picnic put together! Looky here!” 
He reached to a root behind him, and showed | 
Louie a bundle of the queerest-looking “‘crackers.”’ | 
He laid one on a boulder and lit the fuse; | 
and didn’t Louie jump at the noise when t| 
cracked that boulder! 
“Now we’ll have some water-works,”’ said old | 
Arizona. And he dropped one with a lighted 
fuse in the creek by the spruce, and it went off | 
afire!”’ and then there came a puff of smoke in | with a sputter that sent the water to the spruce’s 
my face, and I felt something hot against my | top. 
leg, and then—pop! snap! bang! crack! fizz! “And now we must have a real big cannon | 
whizz! cracklety-bang! the crackers began to go | one,” he said; and he put three whole crackers | 
off in my pocket! in a hole in a dead cottonwood. And in a 
Everybody was yelling, and just for a minute | minute that tough old tree flew everywhere in | 
I didn’t know what to do. I ran, but the | splinters, while a roar louder than thunder went 
crackers ran with me, and the faster I went, | rolling through the hills. 
the harder they popped. Then allat onceI saw; “I reckon that beats anything at the picnic,” 
what to do, and I pulled off my jacket and threw | said old Arizona. 
it on the grass. Luckily it was my jacket,and| And Louie said that it beat the picnic all to| 
not my trouser-pocket ! | pieces. J. S. OAKLING. | 
Billy took it up and shook out the crackers, | 
and then he turned out the pocket, but there See ee 
wasn’t much left to turn. It was just a black 1 ‘ | 
rag, and it dropped into little pieces. Then | Our Celebration. 
there was a big piece that looked as if it had | The birds have been practising glees, but to-day 
once been white, and that, they said, was my | They gave up their concert and flew away; 
handkerchief, but 1 should never have known it. = _ locusts and grasshoppers, noisy and 
Well, of course they all laughed at mea good | _,* Pas y . ; ~ 
deal, but I didn’t mind much, for it really was yg con cine “a themselves heard, and so they 
very funny, I suppose; but my advice to other And the blustering wind went off in a huff, 
boys is, Don’t carry crackers in your pocket, and | since nobody noticed how loud he could puff. 
if you do, don’t put a lighted slow-match in with | And the clouds rolled up from the west in a row, 





them! LAuRA E. RICHARDS For they thought that the noise in the world below 
. Was the voice of the thunder to call them together, | 
And so they began to make showery weather. 
——_—~ eo —-—— 


And the Man in the Moon, being greatly perplexed | 
To know whatever would happen next, 


Louie’s Fourth with ‘ Old Arizony.”’ Wished for hands or feet, as well as a face, 
| To cover his ears up, or run from his place. 


| It was nearly noon when “old Arizony,” | And the baby stars opened their bright little eyes, | 
coming down from his camp for a bucket of | And stared down below with the greatest surprise 
milk, found a lonesome little boy standing guard | To see how the rockets shot up to the sky; 


on the door-step while mamma was resting But they never guessed out 
within. What it all was about, 


“An’ so you aint at the picnic?” he said. | That we were just keeping the Fourth of July! 


| “How’s that? Your ma wasn’t feelin’ right PERSIS GARDINER. 
good, an’ you stayed at home with her so’s your 
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Nuts to Crack. 


a. 
WORD SQUARE. 
This, pow that your school is ended, you can do 


all dé 

This alt night is brightly shining when the sun’s 
away; 

“Once again,’ 
the meaning is; 

new I think you’ re sleepy growing, for I notice 
this. 


“once more,”’ and “newly” of this 


2. 
BERRY PUZZLE. 
Bobby and I went berrying, 
A-berrying went we, 
Some we found in the Arctic Zone, 
And some in the deep blue sea. 


We picked on the edge of the farmer’s pond, 
On the grass at dead of night, 

In a box of tools, in a woodland nest, 
And down by the harbor light. 


We gathered some in the harvest fieid, 
We saw one in the skies 

And out where the ocean sought the land 
Was one of monstrous size. 


When we came home from berrying 
’Twas starlight overhead, 

And as I was a berry I sat up, 
3ut Bobby went to bed. 


3. 
CROSS OF DIAMONDS. 


A space of 


Upper diamond. In _ departing. 
In departing. 


time. Toholdtightly. To inquire. 
Lower diamond. In departing. A Scriptural 
name. Chosen. A form of water. In departing. 
Left-hand diamond. Indeparting. Anger. To 
wal An animal. In departing. 
Right-hand diamond. Indeparting. Anadverb 
of degree. Finished. Anaffirmative. In departing. 
Central diamond, In departing. A drink. A 
carpenter’s tool. The last. In departing. 


4. 
CHARADE, 


“O Johnny, Johnny!” the teacher said, 
“Such wanton mischief done 

Deserves a punishment swift and sharp; 
Johnny, hold out your one!” 


Now what was Johnny’s fault? you ask. 
Why, the urchin, thinking it fun, 

Hand-painted the two of the record-book 
With ink spread over his one. 


In the yo! days 
See my totals waving 
here the coral shores 
_ Tropic seas are laving, 
And in our own clime, too, we find them, if we 
search, 
Swaying on porches, lawns, and even in the 
ehureh, 
5. 
RIDDLES. 
I. 


We’re single or we’re double, 
And we make you lots of trouble, 
From infancy to age; 
We smooth the shining curls 
Of the loveliest of girls, 
And also we engage 
To root out all your weeds, 
Ere you plant your springtime seeds 
Of savory and sage. 
II. 
Deep in the farmer’s field I lie, 
I perch above the roof so high, 
I shine beside the firelight red, 
And fashion puts me on your head. 


You all know us well, 
Ve’re five, as you see, 

And oftentimes dwell 
In an evergreen tree. 


One of us is in the fir; 

One in the +> alone; 
Another in the bur; 

And two are in the cone. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. St. Paul, Tacoma, Indiana polls, Newark, 
Saratoga, Mobile, Raleigh, New York Philadel- 
| phia, Boston, Minnea lis, Topeka, Cle veland, 


| Galveston, Cairo, Sedalia. 


2.1. Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 2. Phillips Brooks. 
4. Samuel Clemens. 5. 
Fritzof Nansen. William Ewart Gladstone. 17. 
Louisa Ma Alcott. 8. Miles Standish. 9. U. 8. 
Grant. 10. Robert Burns. 11. Martin Luther. 12, 
Edwin Arnold. 13. Thomas Alva Edison. i. A. 
Conan 4= 15. Hall Caine. 16, Robert Inger- 
soll. 17. Henry Irving. a Sarah Bernhardt. 19. 
Edward Bellamy. 20. Marion Crawford. 21. 
James Matthew wt 22. Li-Hung-Chang. 23. 
| Oliver Wendell Holmes. 24. Napoleon Bonaparte. 
2. 8S. Weir Mitchell. 26. Israel Zangwill. 27. 
Charles Dudley Warner (Reference to the Warner 
Library). 28. Charles Dickens. 29. Clara Barton. 
30. Emile Zola. 31. Charles Reade. 32. Charles R. 
Darwin. 33. Jenny Lind. 34. Charles pane. 35. 
Florence Nightingale. 36. Eugene Field. 37. Susan 
| B. Anthony. 


3. 1. Caress, cares, acres, race, ace, c. 2. Ex, 


| in, am—examine. 


4.1. 9+8+7 +6+ 5+4+3+2 = 45 
1+2 +34445 +6+ 7+8 ) am & 











think it would do any harm just for a minute. I|pa could take everybody else to the picnic? 
— that'I had a whole bunch of firecrackers | Well, that’s rough! I didn’t git to go myself,| “WHERE are we going, papa?” asked a little 
in that same pocket. | but sure’s I’m a old gold-miner from Arizony, | five-year-old. “To Copp’s Hill Burying Ground.” 
Suddenly I heard some one cry out, “Tom is| I’m a-thinkin’ right now of celebratin’ this | | “Ts that where all the policemen are buried?” 


8+64+44+1494+74+54+342 =—45 
2. Each sold 7 for $1.00. Then A was left with 
1 cabbage, B with 2, and C with 3. These the 
sold at the rather high price of $3.00 apiece, an 
each went home with $10.00. 
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Tue WaAR REVENUE BILL, in the form | 
agreed upon by the conference committee, was | 
adopted by the House of Representatives, June | 
9th, by a vote of 154 to 107, and by the Senate | 
the next day by a vote of 43 to 22. The amount 
of bonds authorized is $400,000,000, which is 
midway between the amounts named in the 
House and Senate bills. This is in addition to 
$100,000,000 of temporary certificates of indebt- 
edness. The Senate provision relating to the 
“seigniorage’”’ on the silver bullion in the Treasury 
was abandoned, and there was substituted a 
provision for coining the silver at the rate of 
$1,500,000 a month, instead of $4,000,000, as 
proposed by the Senate. The increased tonnage 
tax imposed in the House bills, which was crit- 
icised on the ground that it seemed an act of 
unfriendliness toward other nations, was struck 
out. The Senate provisions for a duty of 10 
cents a pound on tea and for an inheritance tax 
were retained. The President approved the bill, 
June 14th, and a popular loan of $200,000,000 is 
already in process of subscription. 

Tue TAX ON INHERITANCE imposed by 
this bill is something new in national legislation, 
although similar taxes are imposed in several 
states. The tax applies only to inheritance and 
legacies of personal property exceeding $10,000. 
It begins at a rate of 75 cents for each $100 on 
sums between $10,000 and $25,000, bequeathed to 
children or parents, or brothers or sisters. From 
that point the rate increases with the amount 
of the inheritance, and also with the remoteness 
of relationship of the person benefited until, in 
the case of bequests of more than $1,000,000 to 
persons of remote or no relationship, or to politic 
or corporate bodies, it levies a tax of $15 for each 
$100. Legacies to a husband or wife are exempt. 


Tue Last VESTIGE Of discrimination against 
those who participated on the side of the South 
in the Civil War has been removed by the 
enactment by Congress and the approval by 
the President of a bill which declares that the 
“disabilities imposed by Section 3, Fourteenth 
Amendment of the Constitution, heretofore 
incurred, are hereby removed.”’ They have peen 
practically removed for several years. 

AN OUTBREAK OF YELLOW FEVER at 
McHenry, a small town in Mississippi, has 
occasioned some uneasiness. Seven cases were 
reported June 10th, and quarantine regulations 
were immediately put in force. There were a 
number of deaths in McHenry during the 
epidemic last year. 


RURAL FREE DELIVERY will be continued, 
under the terms of the post-office appropriation 
bill agreed upon by Congress, and on a targer 
seale than before, as $100,000 | is appropriated 
for it. 


THE CROWDING OF CHINA by other nations 
continues. A recent attack by a Chinese mob 
upon the Japanese consulate at Shashi has given 
Japan a pretext for securing concessions on the 
Peiho, together with a guarantee that no part of 
the province of Fukien, which lies on the main- 
land opposite Formosa, shall ever be ceded toa 
foreign power. France has demanded from 
China a money indemnity and certain railway 
concessions in the province of Kwangsi, as 
compensation for the murder of a French priest ; 
and Russia, without waiting for any special 
pretext, is reported to be insisting on a lease of 
Kin-chau, the city near Port Arthur which the 
Russian commander not long ago attempted to 
occupy, claiming it as a part of the Port Arthur 
concession. Great Britain has secured an impor- 
tant extension of the boundaries of Hongkong. 

SAMUEL PLIMSOLL, widely known as the 
“Sailors’ Friend,” died recently in England at 
the age of 74. Mr. Plimsoll entered Parliament 
in 1868, for the express purpose of securing 
legislation for the protection of sailors. It was 
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~ BEGIN NOW. 


good, prices will be high, Railroads 
will be very busy this fall, and they will want 
lots of operators. It’s a good time to startin. Be- 
gin now and be ready to go work in a few 
months. Write for our catalogu 
VALENTINES’ SCHOOL o TELEGRAPHY, 
Box 1700, Janesville, 
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We have just bought 974 '98 Models, best 
make, which will sacrifice now. Get 
Prices. Also our regular catalogue. For 30 
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wonderful chance ever have. 
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To obtain best results use only 


Electric 
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Makes Shirts, Collars and 
Cuffs look like NEW. 


Bliwe Packa 
For Sale by ALL GROCERS. 
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the Summer Girl is always 
Nothing you can take on your vacation will give 
= oe mneh Bi pegaoure $ for as little money as a Mar- 
n 
short, long and Tongerifie cartridges in the same 
un, is the finest 
ealer. 198-page illustrated book of arms and 
ammunition free, if you will send stamps to pay 


postage to The Marlin Arms Co., New Haven, 4 
Send lie. for sample tube of Marlin Rust-Kepeller. 























by ing the Gilson Exposure ble. It gives the 
on Te rrect time for exposing pis lates = ~~ weather con- 
ditions. Line noon easy to understand, absolutely 
i ty. I aap. ve book combined with tal . talve 
wort e ice alone. by dealers or sent by 
mail or 2bc. Th e Carter’s Ink Co., Boston, Mass. 











BATTLESHIP PUZZLE. 


Lay + every one. Will 
last for years. Sent post- 
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$2-OUTFIT FREE ur 


our new novelties in Pure Lg 
minem, ~~ intro weniee and Tin Ware. Write quick. 
. A. SIDNEY SOVELTY WORKS, 25 Randolph St., CH CAGO. 








WE SAVE YOU $12. 00 o $25.00. 
59%. “Other Gone 
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orld. 1898 Ladies” or 
os Models, gis up. Left — 
of 1 els at less than cost; 
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of 


{20 pages. 


of Rifles, Pistols and Shot Guns will 
find it to their interest to possess a copy 
Ideal Hand Book, No. 
KLONDIKE OF GOLDEN NUGGETS of in- 
formation relating to arms and ammunttion, 
not FOR WAR but FOR PEACEful manly 
sports that elevate and invigorate humanity. 
Send 3 two-cent stamps and 
mention the Youtu’s ComPANION. 


IDEAL MANUF’G CO., New Haven, Conn., U.S. A. 
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IN CLOSE QUARTERS 


There is no Revolver like a 
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at that time a common practice among unscru- 
pulous ship-owners to send vessels to sea 
dangerously overloaded, and to look to the 
insurance money to compensate them for their 
loss, without much thought of the crews that 
were lost with them. Mr. Plimsoll, in the face 
of strong opposition, succeeded in getting a law 
passed establishing what is known as the 
“Plimsoll mark,”—a conspicuous external mark 
which all British merchant vessels are compelled 
to carr,’ amidships upon the legal load line,—and 


forbidding any vessel to leave port with this line | | : 


submerged. Since this law was passed there 
has been a considerable diminution in the loss of 
life at sea. oe 

OTHER RECENT DEATHS.—Captain Charles 
V. Gridley, who commanded Admiral Dewey’s 
flag-ship, the cruiser Olympia, in the battle in 
Manila Bay; Elijah A. Morse, member of the 
House of Representatives from Massachusetts in 
the 5ist, 52d, 53d and 54th Congresses; Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Edward W. Sturdy, U.S. N., 

commander of the collier Pompey. 







Smith & Wesson. 


Catalogue Free. 
SMITH & WESSON, 19 Stockbridge St. 


Springfield, 
Mass. 
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This is a genuine Steamboat. 
of hold 2% inches. 
rudder. 
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The Regent Zither, 
No. 3, is the latest pro- 
duction in the Zither 
or Harp line, and fills 
a want in the musical 
world that has been 
felt for years. 

Its success is due to 
the ease with which it 
can be played. By a 
new arrangement of 
figure music, even a 
child can play the 
Regent with ten min- 
utes’ practice. This 
statement may appear 
almost incredible, but 
a practical test of the 
system will substantiate 
our claim. 

The Regent Zither, 
No. 3, is 16 inches 
long, 8% inches wide, 
and has an ebony finish 
with gilt striping. It 
has 25 strings, cover- 
ing three octaves tuned 
at the key of E. One 
hundred tunes have 
been arranged for this 
instrument. This com- 
prises selections from 
ballads, religious songs, 
patriotic music, waltzes, 
etc. 

With the Regent 
Zither we give the fol- 
lowing ten pieces of 
music, any of which 
the beginner can learn 
to play inside of ten 
minutes: Home, Sweet 


ove TO 20 
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New Steam Propeller, “Porter.” 


Length 12 inches. Width 4 inches. Depth 
It has a strong and safe brass boiler, brass propeller and 
The hull is made of metal with a double bottom. 
will steam over the water in any direction the captain may direct. 

It will be given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscrip- 
Postage 25 cts. extra. Sold for $1.00, post-paid. 


The Regent Zither, No. 3. 
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It’s a beauty and 













































































of My Soul; Old Folks 
at Home; My Bonnie 
Lies Over the Ocean; . 
My Old Kentucky Home. 


roc. extra. 
Office in the United States, free. 


Kccsasaaana! 


Home; Annie Laurie; 

Old Oaken Bucket; ips x 4)5/7/2)4/6)7 IP ld, 3) 6/t 
Star Spangled Banner; 4 j 

Onward, Christian Sol- n_| [PlFiajnloretaletor | ple ota} elal ale 
diers; My Country ’tis F ERE r| ZITHE il| Nb! 3. 

of Thee; Jesus, Lover a 


Given only to Companion subscribers for one new subscription and 
Price $2.00. When purchased we will deliver it at any Post 
When sent by mail as a premium we 
require 65 cents for postage and packing. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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THE OLDEST METALLIC OBsEcTs.—Dr. J. 
H. Gladstone, discussing at the Royal Institution 
the question of the metals used by the great 
nations of antiquity, said recently that gold was 
probably the first metal known to man, because 
it is generally found native. The oldest metallic 
objects to which we can assign a probable date 

were found in a royal tomb at Nagada in Egypt, 
supposed to have been that of King Menes. In 
one of the chambers were some bits of gold and 
a bead, a button and a fine wire of nearly pure 
copper. If the tomb has been properly identified, 
these objects are at least 6300 years old. Nearly 
all the ancient gold that has been examined 
contains enough silver to give it a light color. It 
was gathered by the ancients in the bed of the 
Pactolus and other streams of Asia Minor. 


THUNDER AND LIGHTNING.—It is said that 
lightning may be recognized at a distance of two 
hundred miles when the clouds among which it 
plays are at a high altitude, but that thunder can 
seldom be heard at a greater distance than ten 
miles. The sound of thunder is also subject to 
refraction by layers of different density in the 
atmosphere, as well as to the effects of “sound 
shadows,” produced by hills and other interposed 
objects. These are among the reasons for the 
existence of the so-called “sheet,” or “summer,” 
lightning, which seems to be unattended by 
thunder. 


AN OPALIZED MonsteER.—At the Geological 
Society’s meeting in London last April Prof. H. 
G. Seeley exhibited the up- 
per bone of the leg, or 
paddle, of a plesiosaurus 
which had been almost 
completely turned into opal, 
the mineral having replaced 
the substance of the bone. 
The fossil was found in an opal-mine in New 
South Wales. The pleisosaurus was a long- 
necked inhabitant of the sea in the Age of the 
Great Reptiles, or Jurassic Time, and sometimes 
attained a length of 30 feet. 


KILLING MICROBES BY FRYING.—Professor 
Wright of Netley recommends olive-oil, heated to 
the frying temperature, for the sterilizing of 
hypodermic syringes and other surgical instru- 
ments. Dipping in boiling water is not sufficient, 
because the boiling temperature is so little above 
that which is fatal to microbic life that a long 
exposure to it is necessary to make the process 
effective. But oil at a temperature of 320° to 
356° Fahrenheit sterilizes instantly. When the 
proper temperature has been attained, a bread 
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crumb dipped into the oil becomes brown and | 


crisp. 


POWER REQUIRED TO DRIVE A BICYCLE.— 


The driving of a bicycle at ten miles an hour has 
been ascertained to require about one twenty- 
third of a horse-power. An expert rider for a 
short time may exert one-third of a horse-power. 
For 7 work, not scorching, one-seventh 
horse-power is needed. These figures 
are the result of a scientific investi- 
gation. 


A Grant CANDLE.—At the 
Stockholm Exhibition a firm of 
candie-manufacturers as their exhibit 
had an immense stearine candle 
eighty feet high and over eight feet 
thick. It was carried by a brick 
structure representing a candlestick. 
The brick was silyered with aluminum bronze 
powder. A model candle factory was installed 
in the candlestick. 





GRAFTED Motus.—At the annual reception 
of the New York Academy of Sciences there 
was an exhibition which contained a suggestion 
of cruelty, but the excuse 
for which was found in 
the light that it may throw 
upon biology. It was the 
production of “tandem” 
moths, and other similar 
BR through the grafting of cocoons. 
In some cases the cocoons of different species 
were grafted together. One of the grafted 
cocoons hatched out during the exhibition, and 
the result was a “tandem,” two moths being 
‘oined to one another lengthwise, with but a 
single head. Moths were also to be seen with 
two bodies but headless, with double sets of 
wings, with bodies growing out of one another at 
right angles, and so on. 


A Liguip Air ExPpLosive.—When liquid 
air, containing from forty to fifty per cent. of 
oxygen, is mixed with powdered charcoal it 
forms an explosive which is said to be comparable 
in power to dynamite, and can be exploded by 
means of a detonator. This new explosive has 
been tested in a coal-mine at Penzburg, Germany. 
The liquid air evaporates so rapidly that the 
explosive cannot be stored, but must be used 
within a few minutes after it is prepared. 
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Use “Brown’s Camphorated Sipennearee 
| Dentifrice ” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Ade 








Mount Your Photographs at Home with 


‘CARTER’S MOUNTINC PAD 


and they wa potter curl nor 


ck of picture by 
pan 


scriptive circular. 

sale by all Gealers or mailed 
on receipt of price. 

Sizes: 336 x 3%, 5S0c.; 

T5e.; 5X8, $1.00; 8 x 10, $2.00, 

The Ca Garter s Ink Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


COATES Clippers. | 


As much a toilet necessity as a 
comb or a curler. Clip your 
boy’s hair. Clip the back of 
husband’s neck. Husband 
clip his beard. Save 


4x5, 












they’re good for years. 


Ask Hardware Dealers for 
Coates “ Easy-Running,”’ 
or send for Illustrated Cir- 
cular and Prices, 








Ry selling Baker's Tess fumon umong your antehiben. J total 
of 100 lbs. for Ly itham Gold Wa 


Ibs., Silver si0ibs Conscont Camera or G sold iting 
Sores feepai rite jor Y. Sori Order Sheet, &c. 
W. G. BAKER, Dept. Y, Springfield, oo 





GRAPE-NUTS. 

The odd-sounding name is used to designate 
a peculiar food, made not exactly in the shape of 
nuts, but having a pleasant, nutty flavor and crisp 
brittleness that makes them a charming favorite 
with the palate. 

Of yet more value than the taste is the food 
value of Grape-Nuts. .They are largely com- 
posed of grape-sugar (your dictionary can tell 
you about that), and those who use them will find 
the morning meal has not only been pleasant, but 
has been quickly and easily digested ; for grape- 
sugar is an article produced in the human body at 
one stage of the digestion of food, and is at once 
ready for transformation into good healthy blood 
and nourishment. 

It should not be understood that the grape- 
sugar, of which Grape-Nuts is made, has been 
produced in the human body. But this grape- 
sugar is made by much the same process as the 
body employs, and is produced by natural treat- 
ment of grains without any foreign substance 
whatever. It is made by the Postum Co. at 
Battle Creek, Mich. The result is perhaps the 
most highly nutritious food ever produced. 

Grocers keep Grape-Nuts. 
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Why seek the Mountains for relief from 
Asthma and Hay-Fever? 


Guild’s Green Mountain 


Asthma Cure 


relieves and cures you at home 
/ without the loss of a day. The 
+ standard remedy for 
ruagats sellit. Trial 
F (for short time only) anc 
treatise on Asthma, sent 


FIRST Y TRY IT, THEN YOU'LL BUY IT. 


®@ years. 
a kage 
b-page 


FREE 


J. H. GUILD, M. D., RUPERT, VERMONT. | 
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\ Buildings erected ex- 
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ld ofits 
Electrical, 
Mechanica] or Civil En- 
a gineering ; Chemistry ; Mining 
Mechanical’ and Architectural 
Drawing: Sarveving; Plumbing ; Architecture; Metal 
Pattern Draft ospecting ; Bookkeeping ; Short- 
hand; English ranches. 


$2 A MONTH ays for a College Education at Home. 
$0,000 Studeuts and Graduates. 
Circular FREE. State subject you wish to study. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 832, Scranton, Pa., U.S.A. 

















“FAVORITE” 
RIFLE) 


JF squirrels only knew, as 

people do, the great differ- 
ence in the accuracy of guns 
they would make themselves 
“‘scarce’’ when a boy with a 


STEVENS’ 
“FAVORITE” 


comes their way. The ex- 
treme accuracy of Stevens’ 
Rifles insures a hit every 
time. 


No. 17. ‘“‘Favorite” with 
oe Sights, . . $6.00. 
With Beach and 
i Sights, $8.50. 
_ Boys, ask any Gun- Dealer 
for Stevens’ “Favorite.” if 
he can’t supply you, we'll sell 
vou direct, express paid, at 
these prices. Send for 

Complete Catalogue. 
4. Stevens Arms & Tool 
o., P. 0. Box 38, 

Chicopee Falls, 

Mass. 

















Things don’t turn 
up in this world until some- 
body turns them up. — Garfield. 


Carlyle said : 


‘* From the lowest depth there is 
a path to the loftiest height.” 


Certainly there is 


no place in this land of opportunity of ours to which 
even the poorest boy may not aspire. The lives of great 


men and women, 


like Peter Cooper, 


Frances Willard, 


James A. Garfield, all teach us that our aspirations are the 
measure of our greatness, whatever our circumstances and our 


opportunities at the start. 


Over 5,000 men and women have been made wiser and better 
by the study of law under our direction, not one-half of one per cent. 
of whom could have afforded the time and money for a course at a 


law college. 


Hundreds of our students are carrying into all lines of 


business trained legal minds that fit them to successfully compete with 


men not so educated. 


Scores of them have Yurned into the profession of the law, and our 
students are successfully practising law in every state in the Union, and 


are winning fame and fortune. 


Yale and Harvard graduates do not study with us, but hundreds 
of bright, energetic, earnest, aspiring men of the Garfield type are study- 
ing with us, because we give the best that can possibly be given in the 


way of law instruction outside of college walls. 


We can meet your 


needs. Our school is the oldest and largest correspondence law school 
in the world; graduates everywhere ; text-books specially prepared for 


us by leading law writers; 


competent, experienced instructors; pre- 


pares for the bar, or for general business. Three courses: Preparatory 
course, Business Law course, Regular Law College course. 

We give you infinitely better training in the law than can the 
law books alone, or the law office, or many of the law colleges them- 
selves. Takes your spare time only ; prices reasonable. Write us 
for particulars ; they are sent free and will surprise and inter- 

est you, and perhaps determine great things for you. 


Address, 


THE SPRAGUE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW, 


No. 295 Telephone Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 
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United Boys Brigade (j U N 


Exact imitation of the Re; 









gular Army 


Gun, made expressly for boys. Send 
four cents in stamps for illustrated 
* Manual of Arms” and how to form 
boys’ companies. The FP. A. Requarth 


Co., 


PEN 

THAT 
WON'T 
SCRATCH 


no more, but use 


STERBROOK’S 
TURNED UP POINTS 
No.477 Postal No. 531 Flyer 


Dayton, Ohio. Department A. 








That Won't Scratch 
must be a delight 


is what we claim 
for the turned up 


and a 
charm, 


points that 
we make, 


everybody be 
more than 


pleased with a pen 
that won't scratch? 


Send 10 cts. in Stamps for 12 Pens. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Co. 
Works, Camden, ¥, J. 








26 John St., N. Y. 








“ Silver Plate That Wears." 
THE 
66 i, ) 2c B one 
| togers bros 
< 
| brand of Spoons, etc., has given perfect satisfaction for 
51 Years—1847 to 1898. 
You can always tell the genuine by the prefix 1847." 
Full Trade-Mark “1847 Rogers Bros.’ 
Manufactured only by 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meripen, Conn, 
208 Fifth Ave., New York City, 147 State St., Chicago. 
Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 



























Vici Leather 
Dressing not 
only polishes 
any kind of 
shoes but makes 
them soft. The 
| more you use it 
the better your 
shoes will look and 
the longer they will 
wear. It isa medicine 
tor leather—leather lives 

It is not an 
therefore it 





enamel, 
does not peel off nor 
crack the shoe. 





heather Dressing 


is sold by all dealers at 25 cents a bottle. 

is made by the makers of Vici Kid, the most 
famous shoe leather in the world. A book that 
tells you all re ae wearing and caring 
for shoes, mailed 

ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 














Thoesands of Boys 


have taken advantage of our liberal 








offer of a Good Watch as a pre- 
mium for selling BIL.UINE and 
are Earning a 


Watch ana Chain 


FOR ONE DAY’S WORK. 


This is an American Watch, Nickel-Plated Case, 





Open Face, Heavy Beveled Crystal. It is guar- 
anteed to keep accurate time, and with proper 
care should last ten years. We send this Watch, 


alsoa Chain and Charm, to Boys and Girls for 
selling 144 dozen packages of BLUINE 
at ro cents each. Send your full address by 
return mail and we will forward the BLUINE 
post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Junction, Mass. 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 


per of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance, 

Twelve or six m pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over os t—which is the number 

ven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
e publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
8c r directly to this office. We do not request 

Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 


Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 

renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subseribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








SLEEP-WALKING. 


LEEP-WALKING, or somnambu- 
lism, is neither so common nor so 
entertaining a habit as readers of 
a certain kind of stories might be 
induced to believe. It is, as a 
little reflection will convince us, 
a habit, or we might even say a 
malady, which exposes its victim 
to great peril. 

The somnambulist is in a con- 
; dition very similar to that of a 

a hypnotized or mesmerized person. 

The action of the mind is greatly restricted, in that 

the reasoning faculty is almost completely in 

abeyance, and everything the person does is 
purely automatic and performed under the influ- 
ence of a single idea. 

But the very fact that the mind, crippled as its 
powers are, acts solely in one direction and is not 
distracted by external impressions, makes the 
person’s actions more certain than they would be 
in a waking state. Thus a somnambulist may 
walk along the edge of a roof with perfect steadi- 
ness, while, if awake, he would certainly turn 
dizzy and fall. So, too, in a totally dark room, 
the sleep-walker will often move about without 
stumbling against chairs or tables, or will seat 
himself at a desk or stand holding many objects 
without upsetting one. 

Although we do not know with certainty the 
condition of the brain in somnambulism, observa- 
tion has taught us to recognize many of the 
causes which induce it, and so to control the 
habit in great measure. These causes may be 
mental, such as worry, brooding over one idea, 
and hard study, especially late at night; or 
physical, such as late suppers, insufficient exer- 
cise, and sleeping with the head too low. 

Most sleep- walkers are either of a nervous 
constitution, or have received some severe shock, 
great grief or immoderate joy, which has tempo- 
rarily disturbed their nervous equilibrium. The 
young of both sexes are most subject to sleep- 
walking, and when the habit is found in youth it 
is usually outgrown in a few years. 

The confirmed somnambulist should avoid all 
the mental and physical causes above mentioned. 
The bedclothing should be light, the sleeping- 
room of good size and well-ventilated. Much 
time should be passed in the open air, and over- 
application to studies must be carefully avoided. 

In obstinate cases the patient should not be 
left alone at night, and doors and windows should 
be securely fastened. If he is discovered out of 
bed he should be gently guided back, and should 
not be wakened until once more lying down. 
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A STOKER’S MEDAL. 


Toward the end of the year 1897 the British 
torpedo-boat destroyer Thrasher, with its mates 
Iynx and Sunfish, left St. Ives on a passage to 
Falmouth. On the way the Thrasher grounded 
on a point, causing serious injury to the boilers 
and the bursting of the main feed-pipe. 

The burst pipe instantly filled the stoke-hold 
with scalding steam. In it were two stokers, 
Edward Lynch and James Paul. All the rest of 
the boat’s company were landed on the rocks, but 
the doubling up of the deck had prevented the 
egress of the stokers by the starboard hatchway. 

There was still a port hatchway, which was 
partially closed, and toward this the two men 
made their way, Lynch in the lead. Directly under 
the hatchway, and discharging through it, was the 
break in the steam-pipe. Lynch rushed through 
it safely, and turned to help his mate Paul. 

But an instant convinced him that Paul was 
unable to follow. Then Lynch lay down on the 
deck with his head and face in the escaping steam, 
seized hold of the sinking Paul, and by a remark- 
able exercise of force and tenacity drew him up | 
on the deck. 

Lynch then rose on his feet, but it was observed 





that he was badly scalded about the head, arms 
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and upper portion of the body. The surgeon 
began to apply oil and wool to his burns, but he 
repelled the attention. 

“I’m all right,” he exclaimed; “look after my 
chum! He’s very bad!” 

He had said nothing about the way he had 
rescued Paul, but his manly conduct led the 
surgeon to investigate, and it was ascertained 
that, in order to rescue his comrade, he had 
plunged the whole upper part of his body into 
what was practically a boiling caldron. More than 
this, it appeared that Lynch had previously sacri- 
ficed his own chance of escaping from the stoke- 
hold the other way in order to stay with Paul. 

In recognition of this act of self-sacrifice and 
bravery, Lynch was presented with the Albert 
Medal of the first class, which is given primarily 
for gallantry in saving or attempting to save life 
at sea, and in some cases, for similar acts ashore. 


WHY HE DEPARTED. 
Burke once rushed out of the House of Commons 


| in a rage, because as he rose to speak, holding a 


bundle of papers, a member jumped up, saying, 
“Mr. Speaker, I hope the honorable gentleman 
does not intend to read all those papers and to 
bore us with a speech in the bargain.” 


“A lion put to flight by the braying of an ass,” 
whispered the witty George Selwyn. 

This old anecdote is “capped” b 
Sir M. Grant Duff’s “ Diary” of a 
neer. 

The engineer, though not easily worsted, ad- 
mitted that he was once put to flight by a dealer 
in marine stores. He had gone to examine, from 
the man’s back yard, a house which he was 
thinking of purchasing on behalf of a railway 
company. hile standing there, he saw a huge 
mastiff making at him open-mouthed. 

“Oh! you’re in no danger, sir,” said the dealer, 
“he’s Lo particular about what he eats.” The 
engineer instantly left the yard. 
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VALUABLE GUIDE-BOARD. 


At a cross-roads in a New Hampshire township 
there is a sign which recalls former joys to many 
old inhabitants, and rouses curiosity in the minds 
of travellers. 


It points up a grass-grown road and bears in 
faint letters the mysterious inscription, ““roLPIM.” 

To the stranger it is inexplicable, but the boys 
of fifty years ago know that it still means, “To 
Long Pond, one mile.” And because of the many 
fishing expeditions of their boyhood, no one of the 
elderly farmers of that region will let the old 
board fall to the greene and rot away, as many 
such guide-boards have done. 

After a wind-storm it often happens that a 
number of the fishermen of long ago take pains 
to drive past the old road, and on one occasion 
three of them, each with a provident hammer and 
nails, met and talked over old times, and every 
one of them was late for dinner. 


THE LOVE OF MACHINERY. 


Most people are so well-pleased with the mere 
appearance of a pretty piece of machinery that 
they do not think deeply of its practicability. 
This characteristic of human nature is well under- 
stood by the dealers in mechanical inventions. 


At an industrial exhibition—so the introducer 
of a certain invention reports—a prosperous- 
looking farmer stood for some time before a 
brand-new and somewhat complicated piece of 
machinery, apparently lost in admiration. Finally 
he said to the exhibitor: 

ane en useful machine, that must be.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said the exhibitor. 

“Kind o’ han y to have ’round, eh?” 

“Decidedly.” 

The farmer looked at it uneasily a moment more, 
and then said: “Say, mister, what’s it fur?” 





SPOILED IN TRANSMISSION. 


One may have the ability to appreciate a good 
thing, but not the faculty of telling it. 


At the club one evening somebody remarked in 
the hearing of young enn g nek 

“The worst thing about these ‘yellow’ journals 
is that they'ss read.” 

This struck him as being prey good, and 
he repeated it at a party the next evening in the 
following style: 

“Speaking of ‘yellow’ newspapers, did it ever 
occur to you that the worst thing about them is 
that everybody reads them?’ 

Then he leaned back in his chair, and wondered 
why it was that the thing sounded so much flatter 
at a party than it did in a club-room. 


AN IRISH LOVE-LETTER. 


We find it in an exchange, and have no doubt 
it will stir the reader’s sympathies. 


My DARLIN’ PEGGy:—I met you last night and 
you never came! I'll meet you again to-night 
whether you come or whether you stop away. 
I’m there first, sure I’ll write my name on the 
gate to tell you of it, and if it’s you that’s first, 
why rub it out, darlin’, and no one will be the 
wiser. I'll never fail to be at the trystin’ place, 
Peggy, for, faith, I can’t keep away from the spot 
where you are, whether you’re there or whether 
you’re not. Your own, Pappy. 


A YOUNG SOLDIER. 


The New York Tribune records the following 
instance of modern precocity: 


Some people were talking recently of the Civil 
War, and the older members of the company had 
compared reminiscences. 

*“Which side were you on during the war, Mrs. 
B.?” asked the old young girl of the party, turning 
to a bright little woman who confessed ts having 
been born in ’62. 

“T was in arms on the Southern side,” was the 
quick reply. 


LIKE LIGHTNING. 


A man was praising his wife, as all men ought 
to do on proper occasions. 

“She’s as womanly a woman as ever was,” he 
said, “‘but she can hammer nails like lightning.” 

“That’s remarkable,” said a listener. 

“Yes, sir,” said the first speaker. ‘You know 


lightning never strikes twice in the same place.”’— 
hange. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. (Adv. 
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LARKIN SOAPS 


AND PREMIUMS. — THE LARKIN IDEA 


fully explained in beautiful free booklet. 


Free Sample Soap if mention The 
Youth’s Companion. 
THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo,N.Y. 











“Frozen Dainties” FREE. 


A handsome book of fifty practi- 
cal receipts for Ice Creams, Sher- 
bets, Ices, etc., mailed upon appli- 
cation. Send a postal to-day. 
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LOOK WELL, FEEL WELL, WEAR WELL. ba 

Equal in style and appearance to high-priced linen. [f{5 
Not to be [f*2 


Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike. 
washed. When soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. }} ‘+: 


10 Collars or 5 pairs of Cuffs, 25 cts. 


Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
For SALE AT ALL DEALERS. 3 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 95 Milk Street, Dept. 9, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Count not of worth the frequent word 
Of him who claimeth to be wise ; 
For wisdom moves in humble guise, 
Nor seeketh often to be hea e. 
. B. Stevens. 


—  -+o+—____- 


Marital Advice. 


The old follies are still in existence, and are 
dealt with by old rebukes. The following account 
of a husband’s remonstrance with his new wife 
sounds strangely familiar. It might almost belong 
in any journal of health which tells us to observe 
the laws of hygiene, and beauty will be added 
unto us. Yet it is Xenophon who records it. 


I noticed that she was in the habit of using 
cosmetics, that she might seem fairer and ruddier 
than she was; and of wearing high shoes, that 
she might seem taller than she was by nature. 

“Tell me, my dear,” said I, “should you esteem 
me more highly, as a sharer of your fortunes, if 
I told you exactly the state of my property, or if I 
tried to deceive you by exhibiting false coin and 
necklaces of gilded wood, and of spurious 
instead of genuine purple: : 

She replied, ‘Heaven forbid! Were 

a man, I never could love you from my 

“Well, then, would you like me 
appeared before you sound and healthy, fair a 

rous, or with painted cheeks and artificially- 
aad eyelids, trying to cheat you by offering 
ra instead of my: self?” 
hy,” she said, “I like you better than paint. 
I prefer the natural color of your cheeks to rouge, 
and I would rather look into — eyes, sparkling 
= than with all the cosmetics in the 
world.” 

“Then I would have you to know that I am 
more charmed with your native complexion than 
with paint.” 

She asked my advice as to the best means of 
making herself really beautiful. I advised her 
not to sit all the time, like a slave, but to be up 
and stirring; to look after the bread-maker, to 
stand over the housek ras she measured out 
the eat me to run all over the house to see 
if everything was in its place; for this would 
combine hot duty and exercise. I said that it 
would be a good exercise also to mix and knead 
the bread, to shake out the clothes and make the 
beds, and that thus she would grow healthier, 
and so handsomer. 


you su 
og 


a> 
—-? 





Woman in Japan. 


The Atlantic, in an article on the “Social and 
Domestic Life of Japan,” says that the Japanese 
woman has as much real authority in the house 
hold as her Western sister. Her children pay 
her great deference, and her position in society 
is a high one. 

The women of Japan have sometimes been 
pronounced, by those who know them, to be 
the best part of the nation. They have been 
described as gentle, graceful, Seg and 
self-sacrificing ; Sout it should not be forgotten 
that they have also the sterner virtues. 

The rigid code of honor among the ee class 
applies to women as well as to men. The short, 
sharp ers, which in former times women of 
rank carried concealed in their broad girdles, and 
which they were as ready to plunge into their 
own hearts as into their enemies’, rather than 
suffer wrong, are typical of their determination. 

In cases of ied. them struggle, mothers and 
<r | kill A a ap sons 
and husbands mig’ oul le wil 
to draw them back. #4 — 

There is a story of one heroic woman of > 
olden time whose husband, an archer, had the 
grievous fault of not being able to hold in his 
yp until Se was entirely ready, but let it 


tage One day, as the archer was 
pradisng an ng hart’ to to remedy his short- 

his detente wife, with their precious 
child in her arms, stood up directly in front of 
his arrow, and thus forced him to a it in. 
The man lived to be a famous archer. 


_ CO Om 


For Small Men. 


Here is the talk of a light weight veteran, who 
believes it a mistake to make too much account of 
size and avoirdupois in enlisting men for the 
military service. We quote from the Lewiston 
Journal. It is well, perhaps, that small men 
should be encouraged, whether they are soldiers 
or civilians, 


“We fellows were enlisted down on the Penob- 
scot,” said Mr. D. B. Cressey, of Lewiston ; “and 
there were twenty-five of us boys who were too 
small to do the work, so the enlisting officer said. 

We went down to Augusta and were thrown 

out, while a lot of heavy wood-choppers and 
farmers were +t our places. 

“Governor who was paymaster then, 
got us back. And ‘ou know, we made better 
soldiers than all those fcavy fellows, because we 
could get there. When night came we were 
always the first in camp, while the fellows who 


had the meat to lug around were coming in all | 


night long. Well, we were down in Louisiana 
one time, and a raid into the enemy’s country 
Was pre . It was to be made with cavalry, 
and they went through the regiments picking out 
the smallest men to make the raid. There were 
eighteen hundred of us, and not a man weighed 
over one hundred and thirty pounds. It was a 
queer-looking crowd, but it got there, for the 
men did not tire the horses out, and at night they 
wae as fresh as could be ex L think the 
light men make the best soldiers in the long run 
or many branches of army life.” 
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The Cony Scientific Kite. 


by any one, young or old, in 
hight or =, wind. Made of cloth. Will 
last for years. Price, by mail,post-paid, $1. 00. 


CONYNE KITE CO., 163 Randolph St., Chicago. 
-. The View from . 


MT. bi OBSERVATORY 


1266 feet above 
sea-level, is one 
of the grandest 
views in the 
~ world. The 
railroad is unique 
and worth a visit 
for. itself. 














Beautiful 40- page Souvenir Book, with 
large half-tone cuts, and full description, mailed 
for ten 2-cent stamps. 


MT. TOM RAILROAD, Holyoke, Mass. 


Dishes, Pots, Pans, Silverware, 
Windows, Woodwork, Etc., use 
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SAPONE 


It saves work and 
worry and 
injures nothing. 

Your Grocer Sells It 


Present 


IN EVERY 


12c. Package. 


For a Few Hours of your 
time introducing our goods. 

Wheels fully up-to-date and guaranteed. 
All goods warranted to please. Freight 
prepaid. 1898 Catalogue (FREE) for the 
asking. 


FULLER TEA CO., Dept. Y. C., Hinsdale, N. H. 
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There’s a difference in 
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who are accustomed to order the 
Ferris Famous Hams and Bacon 
will be pleased to have a copy of 
the new Booklet of Suggestions and 
Recipes just issued by us under 
the title of ‘‘ Zable Hints.” The 
recipes were prepared expressly for 
us by Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, author 
of the Boston Cook Book. 


A copy mailed to any housekeeper’s address 
on receipt of the same with 5 cents in stamps. 
Mention COMPANION. 


F.A. FERRIS & CO,, }) 
262, 264, 266, 268, 270 & 272 Mott St., 
Bsn YORK CITY. t 








for Parties and 
Dull Days. 


Society has taken up 
indoor shooting as a fad, 
for the interest will not 
lag for hours, 


THE DAISY AR RIFLE 


The sw handsome air gun made, is within the 
reach of all. Its features are no noise, no 
smoke, no ag moe no danger. It has solid 
walnut stock, fine nickel-plated barrel, globe 
sights, interchangeable rts. Our “‘zoth Cen- 
tury DAISY”’ (weight 2 lbs.) shoots either shots 
or darts, inst the thing for indoor or target 
practice, AISY Repeaters, shot only, $1.25. 


If your dealer will not sell you a “* Daisy” 
(be sure the word “* Daisy’ is on the stock) we 
will send one from the factory on receipt of 
price. Handsome illustrated bookle-—PREE 


The Daisy Mfg. Co., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 





Club Men 


know the difference be- 

tween the coffee generally 

served in the Sy gue 
u 


that served at the ¢ 
ata high-priced hotel. 

you want a man to stay 
at home, give him as good 
at home as he can get 
anywhere. 


Union Club 
Coffee 


is our own blend of neivate 
growth coffees, and its fla- 
vor is unsurpassed by any 
cofiee anywhere. Strong- 
est, smallest quantity re- 
uired, therefore cheapest. 
eep at Your 7 till 
you getit. *Twill 
™ introduce Union ‘Club, we 
some Valuable Gi ~ 
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metal polishes. Try Kosmos 
atid you’ll see the differ- 
| | ence. You can get it of 


Thos. Hersom & Co., 
New Bedford, Mass. 
wa Send for List of 
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THE STORY OF RUTH, THE GLEANER. 





The Food for 
Human Beings. 


Sa 

CH says Wheat, not corn nor oats, 
ISS is the proper food for men, 

my women and children. The § 
j latter grains are best for 
animals. Pillsbury’s Vitos, 
the ideal food for breakfast, 
is wheat. Grocers sell it. 


PILLSBURY-WASHBURN FLOUR MILIs Co., LTD. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 




















(To Lawn Tennis Players. 


Lawn Tennis Players. 


A_BARGAIN. 













We have on hand a limited 
number of high-grade Rackets 
which formerly sold at $3.00 each. Redwood seared 
handles, hardwood throats and a fine quality of gut. 
As long as the stock lasts, any reader of The Companion 
can have one for $1.50. Postage 20 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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SHREDDED Waa 


LE Re ee CSET ale ee — Oy 


What Leading Authorities Say 





as to Proper Feeding and of 
Shredded’ Wheat as a Food. | 


Horace Bushnell, D:D., LL.D., Congregational minister, 
born in Connecticut 1802, graduate of Yale College 1827. 
Author of a number of religious and literary works, and one 
of the most attractive preachers of his day, has this to say 
on the food subject : 

“The child is taken when his training begins, in a state 
of naturalness as respects all bodily tastes and tempers, and 
the endeavor should be to keep him in that key, to let no 
stimulation of excess, or delicacy, disturb the simplicity of 
nature, and no sensual pleasure in the name of food become 
a want or expectation of his appetite. Any artificial appetite 
begun IS THE BEGINNING OF DISTEMPER, DISEASE, AND A 
GENERAL DISTURBANCE OF NATURAL PROPORTION. Nine- 
tenths of the intemperate drinking begins, not in grief and 
destitution, as we often hear, but in vicious feeding!” 


Henry D. Perky, Worcester, Mass. ‘‘ From the most abject 
physical wreck | have succeeded, by the use of naturally 
organized food, in reorganizing my body into perfectly 
healthy conditions. 1 use no other bread nor cereal food 
product than Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, and dishes 
made from these Biscuit. 

“*} am fifty-five years of age and feel younger than 
twenty years ago.” 


Dr. Amanda C. Bray, Worcester, Mass., says: ‘‘ While | ear- 
nestly endorse Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit as an all the year 
round and daily food, it is especially valuable for summer and 
hot*weather use. Its constituent properties are such as do not 
create unnatural heat of the body, and besides, the proper cook- 
ing given this food in the process of its manufacture makes the 
starch of the wheat readily soluble in water, and therefore 
easily digested and appropriated by the system. This, aside 
from the labor and annoyance of cooking in the summer time, 
as Shredded Wheat is already cooked and easily combinable 
with fruits and vegetables in season.” 


Dr. George B. Peck, 865 North Main Street, Providence, 
R. L, is one of the best-known physicians and men of 
his city and state. After a two years’ practical acquaint- 
ance with Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, Dr. Peck is 
emphatic in his endorsement of it as a perfect food 


It is NATURAL for man to be strong and vigorous, 
physically, mentally, morally, and nothing’ but -natural 
food will make this condition possible. 

The most natural food is the food that nourishes 
each element of the body in proportion to its natural 
requirements. When NATURE designed man, the same 
INTELLIGENCE provided the material suited to the 
requirements of the design, among which is the mar- 
vellously perfect food product, WHOLE WHEAT, which 
is furnished in most convenient form in 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit. 


| 
| 
| 
| } It is suitable in the endless combinations which may 
\ | be made with other proper and naturally organized 
| i © foods, for each and every meal of the day. 
; It obviates the necessity of the use of the disastrous 
1 


i) white flour. 
It is the mother’s comfort, for when.she gives 
add D. Perky re . it to her children she may feel confident that the 


necessary properties to make strong bone, 
muscle, nerve, brain, good teeth, and well 
rounded proportions, are in this food. 

It is the doctor’s friend. The long-felt want 
for a light, flaky, porous, nourishing bread for 
the sick is now supplied. It is Nature’s remedy. 

All doctors know what that means. It is the 
vegetarian’s delight for it nourishes without fish, 
fowl, or other flesh. It is the foundation on which 
the vegetarian may successfully build. 
It is pure, it is clean, it is wheat and nothing else. 
It is natural_food and therefore with its use come 
natural conditions. (This means no more patent 
medicines — nauseating pills — or other drugs.) 

It brings satisfaction in the house, for there is no 
more “‘sour dough’’ in the kitchen. The cook’s work is 
and as aremedy for ills caused by eating improper foods. lighter, the kitchen cleaner, the air purer, for the food 

Dr. Peck writes: ‘‘I have found it to be just the ve is already cooked. It is the wage-earner’s comforter, for 
food man needs every day. | think everything of oh < he is properly and economically nourished. There are no 
it, in fact | eat it three times a day. It is well bills for yeast, baking powder, soda, cream of tartar, for it 
adapted toa variety of servings and partic- is already light ; no lard bills to pay, for it is already short ; 
pert vate i -femverztge ron te Mos no more medicine bills, for Shredded Wheat is natural food. 

. P st Eben pence Rie fin Its use insures natural health. 


grain, so thoroughly and carefully blended that = Nitin de lilndasiatht: 0 Wisienh. ©: When jen tak Mote 
the peegence of disease germs is an impos- secure all the food properties that there are, and all you could get, suited 
sibility. It especially recommends itself to J for nutrition, if you ate all the kinds of food in existence. All these 
delicate and fastidious stomachs as a prompt \ ‘ properties are in the correct proportions to build and sustain, under 

and effective restorative to the respective organ- \ ™ : normal conditions, all the elements of the body. 
ace pyre nape — Pie Pt —. AV / It is the housekeeper’s succor, for with it she serves a delightful 
atticle of food, that | may be the better neg to breakfast, easily, cheaply, quickly, satisfactorily. She makes a 
withstand the ravages of increasing years.” luncheon incomparably better than anything she has ever tried. 
She cooks a dinner with Shredded Wheat as a basis for the various 

_ Dr. C. Frank Biiven, Worcester, Mass. “I have courses without the common exhaustion. 

pital rer 5 sng Aly gtr anh An essential reason why Shredded Wheat is a proper food as 
= ve well as the only standard food, is because, while it nourishes all 


Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit are the best fo: f en A ‘ 
food known for building and perpetuating the eae the elements of the body under normal conditions, its proportions 
may be readily changed to suit all conditions. 


They are of the right consistency to give them proper 
To illustrate, suppose a man is a lawyer taxing 


exercise and they contain all the essential properties, 
to retain the strength and usefuiness of the teeth.” his brain and nerve excessively, then add food rich 
in phosphatic elements to your standard, changing 
the proportions, byt hold on to your standard, for 
even a lawyer is entitled to muscle, and to a harmo- 
nious structure. Suppose the man is a laborer doing 
work requiring great muscle exertion, then add to 
your standard the nitrogenous muscle-making foods, 
changing the proportions, but hold to your standard, 
for even a laboring man is entitled to nerve, brain, 
teeth, etc. 

Shredded Wheat overcomes the uncertainty in 
selecting food, for it is already selected—it is already 
cooked —it is ready to serve. Shredded Wheat 
readily overcomes the inactivities of the intestines. 
This is because it is natural food. You need no 
medicine when you eat Shredded Wheat. 

We cannot stop without calling attention to the 
beautiful appearance of the table when spread with 
dishes prepared with Shredded Wheat. In combina- 
tion with the various colored fruits, as in strawberry 
shortcake, poached or other kinds of eggs on biscuit 
toast, oyster patties, fish cakes, fish balls, mushrooms 
in biscuit baskets, etc.; the beautiful blanc manges, 
jellies, puddings, rarebits, etc. The effect is pecu- 
liarly inviting and serves as a tonic to the appetite. 























































Dr. C. F. Blood, New London, Conn. “| wish to say 
that | am interested in inducing people to get more 
of the phosphates into their bones. | am a dentist, 
seventy years old, and | have seen so many young 
people with teeth almost as soft as chalk, simply’struc- 
tures of nothing, comparatively speaking. I wish that people. 
could be educated, could learn what to eat. I think Shredded Wheat ~~. 
comes the nearest of anything to a perfect food.’? = 


William E. Lincoln, of Aug. N. Currier & — Fire Insurance, 
492 Main Street, Worcester, Mass. 


“In the fall of 1895 1 broke down as thé sant of too close 
application to business. My condition was such that | was unable 
to walk except for a few feet at a time. By the advice of friends 
| began eating Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, and entirely discarded 
the use of medicine. Within a week my health showed a marked 
improvement, and there was a continuous gain until a perfect restora- 
tion had taken place. 

“‘Previous to my daily diet of Shredded Wheat there had not been 
a year in the past quarter century during which | was not laid up 
from four to eight weeks with inflammatory rheumatism, but since 
the late fall of 1895 | have been entirely free from this disease. | 
was also formerly. swbject to severe and frequent attacks of 
sick headache, but since | began eating Shredded Wheat these have 
wholly disappeared.” 


\ 


WilliamE Lincoln 





Send name on postal for our booklet, ‘‘ Summer Suggestions,’’ FREE. It gives valuable advice as to 
Summer Feeding, and Choice Receipts for the use of Shredded Wheat Biscuit. 


THE NEW ERA COOKING SCHOOL, - - - WORCESTER, MASS. 








